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Seiji Ozawa and the 
Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


oin us for the BSO’s 11th season mi 
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' elebrate the glorious sound of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra by subscribing now for the 1991-92 


season. Music Director Seiji Ozawa and the BSO present a 
season of magnificent music, offered in 21 different series 
options at Symphony Hall and a three-concert series at 
Carnegie Hall. The season also includes BSO Open - 
Rehearsals, performances by the Boston Symphony 
Chamber Players, and Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Youth Concerts. 


Wnite for complete ticket and program information for the 
BSO’s Boston and New York series: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Symphony Hall, Boston, MA 02115, or call 
Symphony Hall at (617) 266-1492. 


TANGLEWOOD 


The Tanglewood Festival 


In August 1934 a group of music-loving summer residents of the Berkshires organized 
a series of three outdoor concerts at Interlaken, to be given by members of the New 
York Philharmonic under the direction of Henry Hadley. The venture was so successful 
that the promoters incorporated the Berkshire Symphonic Festival and repeated the 
experiment during the next summer. 

The Festival Committee then invited Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra to take part in the following year’s concerts. The orchestra’s Trustees accepted, 
and on August 13, 1936, the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its first concerts in the 
Berkshires (at Holmwood, a former Vanderbilt estate, later the Center at Foxhollow). 
The series again consisted of three concerts and was given under a large tent, drawing a 
total of nearly 15,000 people. 

In the winter of 1936 Mrs. Gorham Brooks and Miss Mary Aspinwall Tappan offered 
Tanglewood, the Tappan family estate, with its buildings and 210 acres of lawns and 
meadows, as a gift to Koussevitzky and the orchestra. The offer was gratefully accepted, 
and on August 5, 1937, the festival’s largest crowd so far assembled under a tent for the 
first Tanglewood concert, an all-Beethoven program. 

At the all-Wagner concert that opened the 1937 festival’s second weekend, rain and 
thunder twice interrupted the Rzenz: Overture and necessitated the omission altogether 
of the “Forest Murmurs” from Siegfried, music too delicate to be heard through the 
downpour. At the intermission, Miss Gertrude Robinson Smith, one of the festival’s 
founders, made an appeal to raise funds for the building of a permanent structure. The 
appeal was broadened by means of a printed circular handed out at the two remaining 
concerts, and within a short time enough money had been raised to begin active plan- 
ning for a “music pavilion.” 

Eliel Saarinen, the eminent architect selected by Koussevitzky, proposed an elaborate 
design that went far beyond the immediate needs of the festival and, more important, 
went well beyond the budget of $100,000. His second, simplified plans were still too 
expensive; he finally wrote that if the Trustees insisted on remaining within their 
budget, they would have “just a shed,” which “any builder could accomplish without the 
aid of an architect.” The Trustees then turned to Stockbridge engineer Joseph Franz to 





-& 


After the storm of August 12, 1937, which precipitated a fundraising drive for the construction of the 
Tanglewood Shed 


make further simplifications in Saarinen’s plans in order to lower the cost. The building 
he erected was inaugurated on the evening of August 4, 1938, when the first concert of 
that year’s festival was given, and remains, with modifications, to this day. It has echoed 
with the music of the Boston Symphony Orchestra every summer since, except for the 
war years 1942-45, and has become almost a place of pilgrimage to millions of concert- 
goers. In 1988, on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, the Shed was rededicated as 
“The Serge Koussevitzky Music Shed,” recognizing the far-reaching vision of the BSO’s 
former music director. 

In 1940, the Berkshire Music Center (now the Tanglewood Music Center) began its 
operations. By 1941 the Theatre-Concert Hall, the Chamber Music Hall, and several 
small studios were finished, and the festival had so expanded its activities and its reputa- 
tion for excellence that it attracted nearly 100,000 visitors. 

Today Tanglewood annually draws more than 300,000 visitors; in addition to the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, there are weekly chamber music concerts, 
Prelude concerts and Open Rehearsals, the annual Festival of Contemporary Music, 
and almost daily concerts by the gifted young musicians of the Tanglewood Music 
Center. The Boston Pops Orchestra gives an annual concert, and in recent years a 
weekend of jazz has been added to close the festival. The season offers not only a‘vast 
quantity of music but also a vast range of musical forms and styles, all of it presented 
with a regard for artistic excellence that makes the festival unique. 


The Tanglewood Music Center 


Tanglewood is much more than a pleasant, outdoor, summer concert hall; it is also 
the site of one of the most influential centers for advanced musical study in the world. 
Here, the Tanglewood Music Center, which has been maintained by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra ever since its establishment under the leadership of Serge Koussevitzky 
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A Baldwin pianist for 47 years. 
A world treasure for eternity. 
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Leonard Bernstein 


(1918-1990) 





in 1940, provides a wide range of specialized training and experience for young musi- 
cians from all over the world. Now in its seventh year under Artistic Director Leon 
Fleisher, the Tanglewood Music Center celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in 1990. 

The school opened formally on July 8, 1940, with speeches—Koussevitzky, alluding 
to the war then raging in Europe, said, “If ever there was a time to speak of music, it is 
now in the New World”—and music, the first performance of Randall Thompson’s 
Alleluia for unaccompanied chorus, which had been written for the ceremony and had 
arrived less than an hour before the event was to begin, but which made such an impres- 
sion that it has remained the traditional opening music each summer. The TMC was 
Koussevitzky’s pride and joy for the rest of his life. He assembled an extraordinary faculty 
in composition, operatic and choral activities, and instrumental performance; he him- 
self taught the most gifted conductors. 

The emphasis at the Tanglewood Music Center has always been not on sheer 
technique, which students learn with their regular private teachers, but on making music. 
Although the program has changed in some respects over the years, the emphasis is still 
on ensemble performance, learning chamber music and the orchestral literature with 
talented fellow musicians under the coaching of a master-musician-teacher. Many of 
the pieces learned this way are performed in TMC recitals; each summer brings trea- 
sured memories of exciting performances by talented young professionals beginning a 
love affair with a great piece of music. 

The Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra performs weekly in concerts covering the 
entire repertory under the direction of student conductors as well as members of the 
TMC faculty and visitors who are in town to lead the BSO in its festival concerts. The 
quality of this orchestra, assembled for just eight weeks each summer, regularly as- 
tonishes visitors. It would be impossible to list all the distinguished musicians who have 
been part of this annual corps of young people on the verge of a professional career as 
instrumentalists, singers, conductors, and composers. But it is worth noting that 20% of 
the members of the major orchestras in this country have been students at the Tangle- 
wood Music Center, and that figure is constantly rising. 

Today there are three principal programs at the Tanglewood Music Center, each with 
appropriate subdivisions. The Fellowship Program provides a demanding schedule of 
study and performance for students who have completed most of their training in music 
and who are awarded fellowships to underwrite their expenses. It includes courses of 
study for instrumentalists, vocalists, conductors, and composers. The Tanglewood Semi- 
nars are a series of special instructional programs, this summer including the Phyllis 
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A 1939 banner advertising that summer’s Boston Symphony Tanglewood Festival 


How to get cash 
_ without a 
1g production. 


There are more than 4,000 Yankee 24© ATMs 
giving command performances all over New YANK == 
England. So when your wallet is sold out, look ® 
for Yankee 24. There’s bound to be a Yankee 24 
machine at a nearby shopping center, grocery 
store, or local bank. So if your bank is a member 
of our network, you can use the card and code you already have to get cash at our 
box offices all over New England. With Yankee 24, it’s always easy to get cash without 
a big song and dance number. 


New England’s name for cash. 


Look for Yankee 24 ATMs in these convenient locations in the Tanglewood area: 
Lee: 241 Main Street, Xpress24 Cash ¢ | Park Street, Bank of New England; 
75 Park Street, Lee Savings Bank; Lenox: 1400 Holmes Road, Lenox Savings Bank; 
Stockbridge: Elm Street, Lee Savings Bank ¢ Park St. & Route 7, Xpress24 Cash 


To find Yankee 24 ATM locations while traveling elsewhere 
in New England, just call 1-800-YANKEE24 (1-800-926-5332). 





Curtin Seminar for Singers and a Seminar for Conductors. Beginning in 1966, educa- 
tional programs at Tanglewood were extended to younger students, mostly of high- 
school age, when Erich Leinsdorf invited the Boston University School for the Arts to 
become involved with the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s activities in the Berkshires. 
Today, Boston University, through its Tanglewood Institute, sponsors programs that 
offer individual and ensemble instruction to talented younger musicians, with twelve 
separate programs for performers and composers. 

Today, alumni of the Tanglewood Music Center play a vital role in the musical life of 
the nation. Tanglewood and the Tanglewood Music Center, projects with which Serge 
Koussevitzky was involved until his death, have become a fitting shrine to his memory, a 
living embodiment of the vital, humanistic tradition that was his legacy. At the same 
time, the Tanglewood Music Center maintains its commitment to the future as one of 
the world’s most important training grounds for the composers, conductors, instrumen- 
talists, and vocalists of tomorrow. 





CLASSICAL DELETIONS & OVEKRKUNS 


Over 6,000 classical titles at a fraction of their original prices; a 
large number on CD's, some cassettes, and a good selection on 
vinyl LP’s. 
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Seyi Ozawa works with the Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
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TANGLEWOOD INFORMATION 


PROGRAM INFORMATION for Tanglewood events is available at the Main Gate and 
at the Lion Gate, or by calling (413) 637-1940. For weekly program information on all 
Tanglewood concerts and Tanglewood Music Center events, please call the Tanglewood 
Concert Line at (413) 637-1666. 


BOX OFFICE HOURS are from 10 a.m. until 6 p.m. Monday through Friday (extended 
through intermission on BSO concert evenings); Saturday from 9 a.m. until intermis- 
sion; and Sunday from 10 a.m. until intermission. Payment may be made by cash, per- 
sonal check, or major credit card. To charge tickets by phone using a major credit card, 
please call TICKETMASTER at (617) 931-2000 in Boston; (212) 307-7171 in New York 
City; or 1-800-347-0808 in other areas. 


LAWN TICKETS: Undated lawn tickets for both regular Tanglewood concerts and 
specially priced events may be purchased in advance at the Tanglewood box office. 
Regular lawn tickets for the Music Shed and Theatre-Concert Hall are not valid for. 
specially priced events. 


SPECIAL LAWN POLICY FOR CHILDREN: On the day of the concert, children 
under the age of twelve will be given special lawn tickets to attend BSO concerts FREE 
OF CHARGE, thanks to a generous grant from TDK, the world’s largest manufacturer 
of audio and video tapes. Up to four free children’s lawn tickets are offered per parent 
or guardian for each concert, but please note that children admitted without charge 
must sit with their parent/guardian on the lawn, and that children under the age of five 
must be seated toward the rear of the lawn. Please note, too, that children under the age 
of five are not permitted in the Koussevitzky Music Shed or the Theatre during con- 
certs. This policy does not extend to Popular Artists concerts or to groups of children. 
Organized children’s groups (15 or more) should contact Group Sales at Symphony 
Hall in Boston, (617) 266-1492, for special rates. 


OPEN REHEARSALS by the Boston Symphony Orchestra are held each Saturday 
morning at 10:30, for the benefit of the orchestra’s Pension Fund. Tickets are $10 and 
available at the Tanglewood box office at 9 a.m. on the morning of the rehearsal. 


FOR THE SAFETY AND CONVENIENCE OF OUR PATRONS, PEDESTRIAN 
WALKWAYS are located in the areas of the Main Gate and the West Parking Lot. 


PARKING FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED is available; please ask the park- 
ing attendants. 


THE LOST AND FOUND is in the superintendent’s house near the Main Gate. Visitors 
who find stray property may hand it to any Tanglewood official. 


IN CONSIDERATION OF OUR PERFORMING ARTISTS AND PATRONS 


Latecomers will be seated at the first convenient pause in the program. If you must leave 
early, kindly do so between works or at intermission. 


Please refrain from smoking, eating, or drinking in the Koussevitzky Music Shed. The use 
of recording equipment at Tanglewood 1s also prohibited. 


Cameras are welcome, but please do not take pictures during the performance as the noise 
and flash may disturb other listeners as well as the performers. 


Pagers and watch alarms should be switched off during the concert. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 


Memories of Tanglewood... 
You can take them with you! 


Visit our 
Tanglewood Music Store 


Wide selection of classical music 
Weekly concert selections 

BSO and guest artists 

¢ Compact discs 

¢ Cassettes 

¢ Sheet music, instrumental and vocal 
¢ Full scores 

¢ Books 


Glass House Gift Shop 


Exciting designs and colors 

¢ Adult and children’s clothing 
¢ Accessories 

¢ Stationery, posters, books 

¢ Giftware 


MasterCard/VISA/American Express 
LOCATED AT THE MAIN GATE, TANGLEWOOD, LENOX, MA01240 (413)637-1600 


Monday through Saturday: 10am to 4pm 
Friday and Saturday: 6pm to closing of the grounds 
Weeknight Theatre concerts: 7pm to closing of the grounds 
Sunday: 10am to 6pm (Glass House) 

noon to 6pm (Music Store) 





REST ROOMS AND PAY PHONES may be located on the map opposite. Please note, 
however, that rest rooms located in the Koussevitzky Music Shed are closed during 
concerts. 


THE FIRST AID STATION is near the Main Gate. PHYSICIANS EXPECTING 
CALLS are asked to leave their names and seat numbers with the guide at the Main 
Gate desk. 


THE TANGLEWOOD TENT next to the Koussevitzky Music Shed offers bar service 
and picnic space to Tent Members on concert days. Tent Membership is a benefit avail- 
able to donors through the Tanglewood Friends Office. 


FOOD AND BEVERAGES can be obtained in the Cafe to the right of the Main Gate as 
you enter and at other locations as noted on the map. Visitors are invited to picnic be- 
fore concerts. 


THE GLASS HOUSE adjacent to the Main Gate sells adult and children’s leisure cloth- 
ing, accessories, posters, stationery, and gifts from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday; from 6 p.m. until the grounds close on Friday and Saturday nights; from 7 p.m. 
on Theatre concert nights; and from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Sunday. Proceeds help sustain 
the Boston Symphony concerts at Tanglewood as well as the Tanglewood Music Center. 


THE TANGLEWOOD MUSIC STORE, adjacent to the Glass House and operated by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, stocks music books, recordings, scores, sheet music, 
and musical supplies. Whenever available, records and cassettes feature the repertory 
and artists heard at Tanglewood concerts. Except on Sunday, when it is open from noon 
to 6 p.m., the Tanglewood Music Store’s hours are the same as those for the Glass 
House. 


Concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Tanglewood Music Center 


are funded in part by the National Endowment for the Arts 
and by the Massachusetts Cultural Council, a state agency. 





Hawthorne Cottage Tanglewood Exhibit 


Opposite Tanglewood’s Lion Gate on West Hawthorne Street stands the 
Hawthorne Cottage, a replica of the original house—the “Red Cottage” — 
where Nathaniel Hawthorne lived on the Tappan family estate in the Berk- 
shires in 1850 and 1851. There Hawthorne wrote part of The House of the Seven 
Gables and two children’s books, A Wonder-book for Boys and Girls and Tanglewood 
Tales. 

Rebuilt by the National Federation of Music Clubs, the Hawthorne Cottage 
now houses a collection of memorabilia connected with Tanglewood’s history, 
and this summer features a series of photographs of the estate in the early 
years of the century donated by Mrs. Daphne Brooks Prout and family, de- 
scendants of the Tappan and Brooks families, the donors of Tanglewood to 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. A project of the Boston Symphony Associa- 
tion of Volunteers, the exhibit is open to the public throughout the summer: 


Tuesday through Thursday from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Sunday from 1] a.m. to 2 p.m. 
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GOURMET PICNICS, TAKE- OUT & CATERING COMPLEMENTED 
BY A FINE SELECTION OF WINE, BEER & SPARKLING WATERS. 


62 CHURCH STREET, LENOX, MA 01240 
TELEPHONE 413-637-3396 


DERKSH FESTIVA 


Richard Dunlap, Artistic TIVAL 


MAINSTAGE 
KISS ME KATE mJune 24 - July 13 
TRAINS m July 16 - 27 
THE REAL THING m July 30 - August 10 
CALIFORNIA SUITE m August 13 - 31 


R 
T 


A ROS 


SU MW ee 
TREASURES 
THE BEST SEAT 


BERKS HIRES 


XT 
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UNICORN STAGE 
A SLAP IN THE FARCE & A MATTER OF 
WIFE AND DEATH m JULY 3 - 20 
DEREK mJULY 24 - AUGUST 3 
SARITA m AUGUST 7 - 24 


CHILDREN'S THEATRE UNDER THE TENT 
Thurs - Sat at 11AM m June 28 - August 24 


Main Street, Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


BOX OFFICE 
41 3-298-5576 66 CHURCH ST. LENOX, MA 


Light but sturdy, a backsaver for 
concert pleasure. $39.50 


SIGNIFICANT MUSIC e ART TO WEA 


HOME sAGCGESSORSES 
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or 


OPEN 
HOUSE 


Daily 1 - 4PM 
off Route 7, 

north of Pittsfield 

e Site built homes from 
$129,900 e Town water, sewer 
and roads e Lawn care & snow 

removal e Attached garage 

e Full basement e Pool & tennis 


Offered by PITTSFIELD 


y 413 499-4610 
eveligeen 236 South Street 
LENOX 


The Full Service 413 637-3381 
Agency 44 St. Anne’s Ave. 
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“SPECIALIZING IN au FOREIGN [AUTOMOBILES 
_FROM.ECONOMY TO LUXURY AND PERFORMANCE 


: 563 EAST STREET 
| (443) 499-2025 PITTSFIELD, MA 01204 
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for 12 weeks - 
over 100 
performances 
by over 

30 companies. . . .° 
June 14 - September 1 ae 
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Ted Shawn Theatre 

6/25 - 6/29 Russian Village Festival 

Wevils Margaret Jenkins Dance Co 

7/5, 7/6 Trisha Brown Company 

7/9-7/13 Lar Lubovitch Dance Co 

7/16 - 7/20 Ballet Chicago 

7/23 - 7/27 Garth Fagan Dance 

7/30 - 8/3 Parsons Dance Company 

8/6- 8/10 Jazzdance+Steps Ahead 

8/13 - 8/17 Dayton Contemporary Dance Co 

8/20 - 8/24 New Amsterdam Ballet 

8/27 - 8/31 Pilobolus Dance Theatre 


Pius the Studio/Theatre (6/14 - 9/1) 
& Inside/Out (6/25 - 3/31) ! 


For a complete schedule call or write: 


413-243-0745 
Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival 
PO Box 287 
Lee, MA 01238 


Jacob's Pillow is located in the Town of Becket. 




















SOUTH MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
73rd Season of Chamber Music 


Aug. 24, Ridge String Quartet 


Sept. 15, Vermeer String Quartet 
Sept. 22, Beaux Arts Trio 
Sept. 29, Emerson String Quartet 
Oct. 6, Cleveland String Quartet 


For Brochure and Ticket Information Write 
South Mountain Concerts, Box 23 
Pittsfield, MA 01202 
Phone 413 442-2106 


SEIJI OZAWA 


Now in his eighteenth year as music director of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Seiji Ozawa was named 
the BSO’s thirteenth music director in 1973, following 
a year as music adviser. His many tours with the or- 
chestra in Europe, Japan, and throughout the United 
States have included the orchestra’s first tour devoted 
exclusively to appearances at the major European 
music festivals, in 1979; four visits to Japan; and, to 
celebrate the orchestra’s centennial in 198], a four- 
teen-city American tour and an international tour to 
Japan, France, Germany, Austria, and England. In 
March 1979 Mr. Ozawa and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra made an historic visit to China for a signifi- 
cant musical exchange entailing coaching, study, and 
' . discussion sessions with Chinese musicians, as well as 
concert performances, becoming the first American performing ensemble to visit China 
since the establishment of diplomatic relations. In December 1988 he and the orchestra 
gave eleven concerts during a two-week tour to England, the Netherlands, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Belgium. In December 1989 Mr. Ozawa and the orchestra 
traveled to Japan for the fourth time, on a tour that also included the orchestra’s first 
concerts in Hong Kong. Mr. Ozawa led the orchestra in an eight-city North American 
tour in the spring of 1991; a seven-city European tour is scheduled to follow the 1991 
Tanglewood season. ; 

Mr. Ozawa pursues an active international career, appearing regularly with the Berlin 
Philharmonic, the Orchestre de Paris, the French National Orchestra, the Vienna 
Philharmonic, the Philharmonia of London, and the New Japan Philharmonic. Recent 
appearances conducting opera have included La Scala, Salzburg, the Vienna Staatsoper, 
and the Paris Opera; he has also conducted at Covent Garden. In 1983, at the Paris 
Opera, he conducted the world premiere of Olivier Messiaen’s St. Francis of Assist. In 
addition to his many Boston Symphony recordings, he has recorded with the Berlin 
Philharmonic, the London Philharmonic, the Philharmonia of London, the Orchestre 
National, the Orchestre de Paris, the Saito Kinen Orchestra, the Chicago Symphony, 
the San Francisco Symphony, and the Toronto Symphony, among others. His recordings 
appear on the CBS, Deutsche Grammophon, EMI/Angel, Erato, Hyperion, New World, 
Philips, RCA, and Telarc labels. 








Born in 1935 in Shenyang, China, to Japanese parents, Seiji Ozawa studied Western 
music as a child and later graduated with first prizes in composition and conducting 
from Tokyo’s Toho School of Music, where he was a student of Hideo Saito. In 1959 he 
won first prize at the International Competition of Orchestra Conductors held in 
Besancon, France, and was invited to Tanglewood by Charles Munch, then music direc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and a judge at the competition. In 1960 he won 
the Tanglewood Music Center’s highest honor, the Koussevitzky Prize for outstanding 
student conductor. 

While a student of Herbert von Karajan in West Berlin, Mr. Ozawa came to the atten- 
tion of Leonard Bernstein. He accompanied Mr. Bernstein on the New York Philhar- 
monic’s 1961 tour of Japan and was made an assistant conductor of that orchestra for 
the 1961-62 season. In January 1962 he made his first professional concert appearance 
in North America, with the San Francisco Symphony. Mr. Ozawa was music director of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s Ravinia Festival for five summers beginning in 
1964, music director of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra from 1965 to 1969, and music 
director of the San Francisco Symphony from 1970 to 1976, followed by a year as that 
orchestra’s music advisor. He conducted the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the first 
time at Tanglewood, in 1964, and made his first Symphony Hall appearance with the 
orchestra in 1968. In 1970 he was named an artistic director of the Tanglewood Festival. 

Mr. Ozawa holds honorary doctor of music degrees from the University of Massa- 
chusetts, the New England Conservatory of Music, and Wheaton College in Norton, 
Massachusetts. He won an Emmy award for the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s “Evening 
at Symphony” PBS television series. 

Mr. Ozawa’s compact discs with the Boston Symphony Orchestra include, on Philips, 
Mahler’s First, Second, Fourth, Seventh, and Eighth symphonies, Mahler’s Kindertoten- 
lieder with Jessye Norman, Richard Strauss’ Elektra, with Hildegard Behrens in the title 
role, and Schoenberg’s Gurrelieder, with Jessye Norman, James McCracken, and Tatiana 
Troyanos. Recordings on Deutsche Grammophon include Poulenc’s Gloria and Stabat 
mater with Kathleen Battle and the Tanglewood Festival Chorus; the two Liszt piano 
concertos and Totentanz with Krystian Zimerman; Prokofiev's complete Romeo and Juliet; 
Berlioz’s Roméo et Juliette and Damnation of Faust; and an album of music by Gabriel 
Fauré. Other recordings by Seiji Ozawa and the Boston Symphony Orchestra include 
Beethoven’s five piano concertos and Choral Fantasy with Rudolf Serkin, on Telarc; and, 
on Sony Classical/CBS Masterworks, Strauss’ Don Quixote with Yo-Yo Ma, Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto with Isaac Stern, and Berlioz’s Les Nuits d’été and Debussy’s La Damoiselle 
élue with Frederica von Stade. 
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John Moors Cabot 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
1990-91 


First Violins 
Malcolm Lowe 


Concertmaster 

Charles Munch chair | 
Tamara Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate Concertmaster 

Helen Horner McIntyre chair 
Max Hobart 

Assistant Concertmaster 

Robert L. Beal, and 

Enid L. and Bruce A. Beal chair 
Bo Youp Hwang 

Acting Assistant Concertmaster 

Edward and Bertha C. Rose chair 
Max Winder 

John and Dorothy Wilson chair, 
fully funded in perpeturty 
Fredy Ostrovsk 

Forrest Foster Collier chair 
Gottfried Wilfinger 

Dorothy Q. and David B. Arnold, Jr., 

chavr, (hi funded in perpetuaty 
Leo Panasevich 

Carolyn and George Rowland chair 


*Participating in a system of rotated 
seating within each string section 
§Substituting, Tanglewood 199] 





Sheldon Rotenber 
Muriel C. Kasdon an 
Marjorie C. Paley chair 

Alfred Schneider 


Raymond Sird 
Ikuko Mizuno 
Amnon Levy 


Second Violins 
Marylou Speaker Churchill 


Fahnestock chair 
Vyacheslav Uritsky 
Charlotte and Irving W. Rabb chair 


Ronald Knudsen 
Edgar and Shirley Grossman chair 


Joseph McGauley 
Leonard Moss 
*Harvey Seigel 
*Jerome Rosen 
*Sheila Fiekowsky 
Ronan Lefkowitz 
*Nancy Bracken 
*Jennie Shames ’ 
*Lucia Lin 
*Aza Raykhtsaum 
*Valeria Vilker Kuchment 
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*James Cooke 
*Si-Jing Huang 
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§ Joseph Scheer 


Violas 
Burton Fine 
Charles §. Dana chair 
Patricia McCarty 
Anne Stoneman chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
Ronald Wilkison 
Lois and Harlan Anderson chair 
Robert Barnes 
Jerome Lipson 
Joseph Pietropaolo 
Michael Zaretsky 


Marc Jeanneret 
*Mark Ludwig 
*Rachel Fagerburg 
*Edward Gazouleas 
§Susan Culpo 
§ David Rubinstein 


Cellos 
Jules Eskin 

Philip R. Allen chair 
Martha Babcock 

Vernon and Marion Alden chair 
Sato Knudsen 

Esther S. and Joseph M. Shapiro chair 
Joel Moerschel 

Sandra and David Bakalar chair 

*Robert raf 

Richard C. and Ellen E. Paine chair, 

fully funded in perpetuity 
Luis Leguia 

Robert Bradford Newman chair 


Carol Procter 
Lillian and Nathan R. Miller chair 


*Ronald Feldman 

Charles and JoAnne Dickinson chair 
*Jerome Patterson 
*Jonathan Miller 


§ Theresa Borsodi 


Basses 
Edwin Barker 
Harold D. Hodgkinson chair 
Lawrence Wolfe 
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Joseph Hearne 
Leith Family chair 
Bela Wurtzler 
John Salkowski 
*Robert Olson 
*James Orleans 
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Flutes 





Walter Piston chair 
Leone Buyse 
Acting Principal Flute 
Manan Gray Lewis chair 
Fenwick Smith 
Myra and Robert Kraft chair 


Piccolo 


Geralyn Coticone 
Evelyn and C. Charles Marran 
chair 


Oboes 


Alfred Genovese 
Mildred B. Remis chair 

Wayne Rapier 

Keisuke Wakao 


English Horn 


Laurence Thorstenberg 
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Clarinets 


Harold Wright 
Ann S.M. Banks chair 
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Thomas Martin 


Bass Clarinet 


Craig Nordstrom 
Farla and Harvey Chet 
Krentzman chair 
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Richard Svoboda 
Edward A. Taft chair 
Roland Small 
Richard Ranti 


Contrabassoon 


Richard Plaster 
Helen Rand Thayer chair 





Horns 
Charles Kavalovski 

Helen Sagoff Slosberg chair 
Richard Sebring 

Margaret Andersen Congleton chair 
Daniel Katzen 

Elizabeth B. Storer chair 
Jay Wadenpfuhl 
Richard Mackey 


Jonathan Menkis 


Trumpets 
Charles Schlueter 
Roger Louis Voisin chair 
Peter Chapman 
Ford H. Cooper chair 
Timothy Morrison 


Steven Emery 


Trombones 


Ronald Barron 

J.B. and Mary B. Barger chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
Norman Bolter 


Bass Trombone 
Douglas Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester Schmitz 
Margaret and William C. 
Rousseau chair 


Timpani 
Everett Firth 
Sylvia Shippen Wells chair 
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Arthur Press 
Assistant Timpanist 
Peter Andrew Lurie chair 


Thomas Gauger 
Peter and Anne Brooke chair 


Frank Epstein 
William Hudgins 
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Ann Hobson Pilot 


Willona Henderson Sinclair chair 
Sarah Schuster Ericsson 
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Lynn Larsen 

Harry Shapiro 
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Marshall Burlingame 

William Shisler 

James Harper 
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Angelica Lloyd Clagett 
Alfred Robison 
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John D. Demick 
Cleveland Morrison 
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Sin C e 1 TT 3 People by Norman Rockwell 
A great place to spend an overnight or enjoy a meal. Open every day 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner. And... right on the Main Street in 
the village of Stockbridge (Route 7). The Red Lion Inn has welcomed 
the wayfarer with its friendly, old-fashioned charm and country 
lodging since 1773. 
Please phone for reservations (413) 298-5545. 


a? Tre Rep Lion Inn 


Since 1773. Stockbridge, Mass. 01262 





At the Red Lion Inn in Stockbridge 
413-298-5565 


Curtain Charm. .. curtains in 
cotton muslin or care-free permanent 
press, some with ruffles, others with 
fringe or lace trim. Tab and tailored, 
lined and insulated curtains, pinch 
pleats, balloon curtains, bedding, 
pillows, country folkart, wooden rods 
and much more! 
























Pick upa 
free color catalog. 














Open Everyday 
A New England Tradition for over 30 years. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Now in its 110th season, the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its inaugural concert on 
October 22, 1881, and has continued to uphold the vision of its founder, the philan- 
thropist, Civil War veteran, and amateur musician Henry Lee Higginson, for more than 
a century. Under the leadership of Seiji Ozawa, its music director since 1973, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has performed throughout the United States, as well as in Europe, 
Japan, Hong Kong, and China, and it reaches audiences numbering in the millions 
through its performances on radio, television, and recordings. It plays an active role in 
commissioning new works from today’s most important composers; its summer season 
at Ianglewood is regarded as one of the most important music festivals in the world; it 
helps to develop the audience of the future through the BSO Youth Concerts and 
through a variety of outreach programs involving the entire Boston community; and, 
during the Tanglewood season, it sponsors one of the world’s most important training 
grounds for young composers, conductors, instrumentalists, and vocalists, the Tangle- 
wood Music Center, which celebrated its fiftieth anniversary last summer. 

The orchestra’s virtuosity is reflected in the concert and recording activities of the 
Boston Symphony Chamber Players—the world’s only permanent chamber ensemble 
made up of a major symphony orchestra’s principal players—and the activities of the 
Boston Pops Orchestra have established an international standard for the performance 
of lighter kinds of music. The BSO is also represented by the Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus, which was founded in 1970 under its present conductor John Oliver. The 
chorus performs with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Boston Pops Orchestra, 
at Symphony Hall, at Tanglewood, and on tour. 

Overall, the mission of the Boston Symphony Orchestra is to foster and maintain an 
organization dedicated to the making of music consonant with the highest aspirations 
of musical art, creating performances and providing educational and training programs 
at the highest level of excellence. This is accomplished with the continued support of its 
audiences, governmental assistance on both the federal and local levels, and through 
the generosity of many foundations, businesses, and individuals. 

Henry Lee Higginson dreamed of founding a great and permanent orchestra in his 
home town of Boston for many years before that vision approached reality in the spring 
of 1881. The following October, the first Boston Symphony Orchestra concert was given 
under the direction of conductor Georg Henschel, who would remain as music director 
until 1884. For nearly twenty years Boston Symphony concerts were held in the Old 
Boston Music Hall; Symphony Hall, the orchestra’s present home, and one of the 
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The first photograph, actually a collage, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Georg Henschel, 


taken 1882 


world’s most highly regarded concert halls, was opened in 1900. Henschel was suc- 
ceeded by a series of German-born and -trained conductors— Wilhelm Gericke, Arthur 
Nikisch, Emil Paur, and Max Fiedler—culminating in the appointment of the legendary 
Karl Muck, who served two tenures as music director, 1906-08 and 1912-18. Meanwhile, 
in July 1885, the musicians of the Boston Symphony had given their first “Promenade” 
concert, offering both music and refreshments, and fulfilling Major Higginson’s wish to 
give “concerts of a lighter kind of music.” These concerts, soon to be given in the 
springtime and renamed first “Popular” and then “Pops,” fast became a tradition. 

In 1915 the orchestra made its first transcontinental trip, playing thirteen concerts at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. Recording, begun with RCA in 1917, 
continued with increasing frequency, as did radio broadcasts. In 1918 Henri Rabaud 
was engaged as conductor; he was succeeded a year later by Pierre Monteux. These 
appointments marked the beginning of a French-oriented tradition which would be 
maintained, even during the Russian-born Serge Koussevitzky’s time, with the employ- 
ment of many French-trained musicians. 

The Koussevitzky era began in 1924. His extraordinary musicianship and electric 
personality proved so enduring that he served an unprecedented term of twenty-five 
years. Regular radio broadcasts of Boston Symphony concerts began during Kous- 
sevitzky’s years as music director. In 1936 Koussevitzky led the orchestra’s first concerts 
in the Berkshires; a year later he and the players took up annual summer residence at 
Tanglewood. Koussevitzky passionately shared Major Higginson’s dream of “a good 
honest school for musicians,” and in 1940 that dream was realized with the founding of 
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He sells more townhouses than anyone else in Manhattan. 


Leslie J. Garfield 


“The Dean of Townhouses” Town & Country Magazine 
LESLIE J. GARFIELD & CO. INC. 654 MADISON AVENUE NEWYORK, N.Y. 10021 (212) 371-8200 





the Berkshire Music Center (now called the Tanglewood Music Center). 

In 1929 the free Esplanade concerts on the Charles River in Boston were inaugurated 
by Arthur Fiedler, who had been a member of the orchestra since 1915 and who in 1930 
became the eighteenth conductor of the Boston Pops, a post he would hold for half a 
century, to be succeeded by John Williams in 1980. The Boston Pops Orchestra cele- 
brated its hundredth birthday in 1985 under Mr. Williams’ baton. 

Charles Munch followed Koussevitzky as music director in 1949. Munch continued 
Koussevitzky’s practice of supporting contemporary composers and introduced much 
music from the French repertory to this country. During his tenure the orchestra toured 
abroad for the first time and its continuing series of Youth Concerts was initiated. Erich 
Leinsdorf began his seven-year term as music director in 1962. Leinsdorf presented 
numerous premieres, restored many forgotten and neglected works to the repertory, 
and, like his two predecessors, made many recordings for RCA; in addition, many con- 
certs were televised under his direction. Leinsdorf was also an energetic director of the 
Tanglewood Music Center; under his leadership a full-tuition fellowship program was 
established. Also during these years, in 1964, the Boston Symphony Chamber Players 
were founded. William Steinberg succeeded Leinsdorf in 1969. He conducted a numer 
of American and world premieres, made recordings for Deutsche Grammophon and 
RCA, appeared regularly on television, led the 1971 European tour, and directed con- 
certs on the east coast, in the south, and in the mid-west. 

Seiji Ozawa, an artistic director of the Tanglewood Festival since 1970, became the 
orchestra’s thirteenth music director in the fall of 1973, following a year as music ad- 
viser. During his tenure as music director, Mr. Ozawa has continued to solidify the or- 
chestra’s reputation at home and abroad. He has also reaffirmed the BSO’s commitment 
to new music, through a series of centennial commissions marking the orchestra’s 100th 
birthday, a series of works celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the Tanglewood Music 
Center, and a recent series of commissions from composers including Henri Dutilleux, 
Lukas Foss, Alexander Goehr, John Harbison, Hans Werner Henze, and Yehudi Wyner. 
Under his direction, the orchestra has also expanded its recording activities to include 
releases on the Philips, Telarc, CBS, EMI/Angel, Hyperion, New World, and Erato 
labels. 

Today the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc., presents more than 250 concerts 
annually. It is an ensemble that has richly fulfilled Henry Lee Higginson’s vision of a 
great and permanent orchestra in Boston. 





Seyi Ozawa, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and the Tanglewood Festival Chorus at Symphony 
Hall, September 1989 


IMAGINE 


THE POSSIBILITIES 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


encourages the relocation of business and 
industry to Berkshire County. If you’re looking 
for the exceptional quality of life and genuine 
business opportunities offered by this 
beautiful region, please contact the 
Central Berkshire Chamber of Commerce, 
66 West Street, Pittsfield, MA 01201. 
(413) 499-4000, fax (413) 447-9641. 
Attention: Dennis A. Welcome 





They dissolve the stresses and strains of everyday living. 
CJ The Berkshires’ most successful 4-seasons hideaway, a gated private 
enclave with 4-mile lake frontage, golf and olympic pool, tennis, 
Fitness Center, lake lodge —all on the lake. LJ Carefree 3-and 4- 
bedroom country condominiums with luxury amenities and 
skylights, fireplaces, decks. Minutes from Jiminy Peak, Brodie 


Mountain, Tanglewood, Jacob’s Pillow, Canyon Ranch. In the $200s. 


SEE FURNISHED MODELS, SALES CENTER TODAY. 
(413) 499-0900 or Tollfree (800) 937-0404 


Dir: Rte. 7 to Lake Pontoosuc. Turn left at Lakecrest sign 
on Hancock Rd. %-mile to Ridge Ave. Right turn to Lakecrest gated entry. 


Offering by Prospectus only 
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great 
Berkshire 


escape 
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FOR THE FORTHE 

PERFECTIY PERFECTLY 
CLEAR BALANCED 
VARTIN. fi MANHATTAN 
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An all-digital salute featuring favorite marches including Strike Up The Band. 
Stars And Stripes Forever, Semper Fidelis, Seventy-Six Trombones, EI Capitan, and others. 


Parades pass by, but the music can march on. 
““1 LOVE A PARADE”’ Produced by Thomas Z. Shepard. 


SK 46747 





Also available: The Boston Pops Orchestra and 
John Williams illuminate the Great White Way with over 72 minutes 
of Broadway’s best. Includes music from “Miss Saigon.” 


sony | Available on Sony Classical 
Compact Discs and Cassettes. 


CRASS CAT] CH, “Sony Classical” are trademarks of Sony Corporation © 1991 Sony Classical GmbH 











TOWER RECORDS VINE maui 


rxalyasre”, BOSTON Mass. Ave. At Newbury In Back Bay Sept. 3rd. 


Hynes Convention Center/ICA ® Stop on the Greenline MUSIC VIDEOS VIDEO SALES & RENTALS! 


Baileys Original High Ges ecour ® Imported by © 1991 The: Peddinaten Cor 
Haagen-Dazs is a registered trademark of ie Hasgsy 00s jompany Inc. : 
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Gourmet Coffee 


The Eucellonce of 


CAFE KONA LEI 
A 
corres | SOUR Sesame 


JABLUME 


Jamaica Blue Mountain Coffee 





We are pleased to support Tanglewood 
by donating the gourmet coffee served at the 
Seranak Supper Club, the Highwood Club 
and the Tent Club. 


For information about our specialty coffees, 


call toll free 1-800-645-4515. 





A Break for You 
A Break for Us 


Help the Boston Symphony Orchestra acquire a 
collection of outstanding string instruments for 


concert performance by BSO musicians. 


Owners of fine musical instruments are eligible for 

a significant tax deduction on federal income taxes 

when such instruments are donated to the BSO this 
year. The deduction will be based on the current, 
appreciated value of the instrument. Gifts must be 


made on or before December 31, 1991. 


In addition to outright gifts, this year, income-pro- 
ducing arrangements with tax benefits are available. 
For further information please visit the Friends 
Office at Tanglewood or contact John C. 
Marksbury or Joyce M. Serwitz at Symphony Hall, 
Boston (617) 266-1492. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ACQUISITION FUND 





IN MEMORIAM 


James F. Kiley 
September 22, 1924-February 19, 1991 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra lost a beloved and valued family member 
in February with the death of Jim Kiley. Facilities Manager of Tanglewood 
since 1973, Jim began working at the BSO’s summer home in 1949 and 
later became Tanglewood’s Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. He 
devoted his considerable working hours to Tanglewood and the Boston 
Symphony for more than forty years. Among other things, Jim was respon- 
sible for maintaining the beauty of the Tanglewood landscape. One of his 
proudest achievements was the maintenance of Tanglewood’s spacious 
lawns, through a process that he devised himself over the years. Together 
with his wife Barbara, he established the tradition of growing every one of 
Tanglewood’s flowering plants in Tanglewood’s own greenhouses. He also 
found various ingenious—and harmless—means to discourage birds from 
nesting in the Koussevitzky Music Shed; the inflated plastic owls he used in 
the mid-1980s made national headlines. These were among his most visible 
achievements; the multitude of hats he wore at Tanglewood were beyond 
counting. 

Born in West Stockbridge, James F. Kiley graduated from Williams High 
School, served in the Navy aboard the U.S.S. Arkansas during World War 
II, and then worked at General Electric before coming to Tanglewood. He 
served on the Stockbridge Board of Selectmen from 1969 to 1978, the last 
three years as chairman. He was also a Berkshire County sheriff, active in 
politics, and served on the Boards of the Berkshire Hills Conference and 
the Berkshire County Extension Service. Jim leaves his wife, Barbara, son 
David, and daughter Linda—all part of the BSO family at Tanglewood—as 
well as a brother, two sisters, and four grandchildren. We share their sorrow 
and their loss. 

A memorial fund in Jim Kiley’s name has been established for the land- 
scaping of the new Tanglewood Concert Hall. Donations may be sent to the 
Jim Kiley Memorial Fund, Development Office, Symphony Hall, Boston, 
MA 02115. 








Proud sponsors of the TDK Lawn Tickets For Children program at Tanglewood. 
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MOZART AT TANGLEWOOD— 1991 
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Perhaps no composer is better known to the musical world by way of stories that are 
untrue, or at least substantially misleading, than Mozart. Even the form of his name 
most frequently encountered— Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart—is one that he himself 
never used. It has been foisted upon him by a generation of scholars who seem to 
have wanted him frozen in marble, like a classical statue of unsurpassable perfection, 
rather than a living, vital, fascinating, and contradictory human being who also hap- 
pened to be one of the supreme composers of all time. 

Of course, it is hard to avoid mythologizing about someone whose documented life 
is so remarkable, beginning with an inborn musicality and inventiveness that was the 
wonder of his composer-father and leading to the composition of dozens of the most 
beloved works in the repertory. Yet even the most sober scholars have repeated such 
tales as the legend that Mozart was out of favor with the Viennese, that he was at the 
edge of starvation during most of his last years, that his wife Constanze was a shrewish 
and incompetent burden upon him, that he was buried in a pauper’s grave. Recently, 
the play Amadeus and—even more—its very different film version have convinced 
audiences that the Emperor Joseph II was a dolt and a musical philistine, that Mozart 
himself was a buffoon, and that Salieri acted upon pangs of murderous jealousy to rid 
himself of a rival (a matter often investigated and long since thoroughly disproved). 

Yet it is not because of the colorful, but false, stories that we remember Mozart in 
the year that brings the 200th anniversary of his far-too-early death. It is, quite simply, 
because his music remains to touch us, to invite us to share our common humanity, in 
a way unmatched by that of most other composers. Chamber music and works for 
outdoor performance, church music, compositions for the theater and the concert 
hall, these are the legacy of Mozart, and they are with us today as much as ever. In- 
deed, they are more with us than ever, since we have long since overcome the roman- 
tic backlash that viewed Mozart as a delicate flower without depth or profundity. Now 
we can find in his operas a warmhearted understanding of human frailty and human 
potential. In his piano concertos, symphonies, quartets, quintets, and divertimenti we 
enjoy a feeling for order and balance sorely lacking in our world. In all of these works 
and more we can find wit and pathos intertwined, projected through singable melody, 
richly varied and apposite instrumental color, and bold harmony. 

Tanglewood will celebrate the life of Mozart during the summer of 1991 with per- 
formances of works representing the two areas in which he was utterly unmatched: 
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opera and piano concerto. Jdomeneo, Mozart's greatest opera seria, will be performed 
on July 13; the choice of this work is doubly appropriate, because Idomeneo received 
its American premiere in a Tanglewood Music Center production directed by Boris 
Goldovsky, as recently as 1947, an indication of how rapidly we have rediscovered vast 
sections of his output. 

Thirteen of the mature piano concertos appear in this summer’s Shed concerts as 
well, played by as many different interpreters (on Boston Symphony programs unless 
otherwise noted): K.449 in E-flat (Cecile Licad, August 11, with the Orpheus 
Chamber Orchestra), K.450 in B-flat (Jeffrey Kahane, August 9), K.453 in G (Peter 
Serkin, August 18), K.456 in B-flat (Imogen Cooper, July 14), K.459 in F (Robert 
Levin, July 10, with the Handel and Haydn Society Orchestra), K.466 in D minor 
(Ivan Moravec, August 2), K.467 in C (Mitsuko Uchida, August 23, with The Cleveland 
Orchestra), K.482 in E-flat (Paul Badura-Skoda, July 28), K.488 in A (Richard Goode, 
July 21), K.491 in C minor (Alicia de Larrocha, July 26), K.503 in C major (Emanuel 
Ax, August 4), K.537 in D (Yefim Bronfman, August 10), and K.595 in B-flat (Evgeny 
Kissin, July 19). In addition, Emanuel Ax performs the E-flat concerto, K.271, with the 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra on July 14, and Maria Clodes Jaquaribe plays 
the D major concerto, K.451, with the BUTI Young Artists Orchestra on August 24. 

Other Mozart works to be heard this summer include various chamber pieces (June 
28 and June 30), the Violin Concerto No. 3 (Itzhak Perlman, July 7), Symphony 
No. 29 (July 10), the Rondo in A for piano and orchestra, K.386 (Robert Levin, July 10), 
ballet music from Idomeneo (July 12), the concert-rondo “Al desio di chi tadora,” K.577 
(Frederica von Stade, July 17), choral music (Venite populi, K.260, July 21), the string 
quartet No. 23 in F, K.490 (Takacs Quartet, August 22), and the serenade Ezne kleine 
Nachtmustk, K.525 (August 23). 

These performances do not, of course, exhaust the possibilities of the most treasur- 
able works of Mozart in any way, but they give us the opportunity to taste, in a fairly 
concentrated dose, the many flavors of Mozart’s music, which remains no less miracu- 
lous simply because the many stories we have been told about him turn out to be wrong. 


—Steven Ledbetter 





The Mozart family in 1780—Wolfgang’s sister Nannerl, Wolfgang, and father Leopold. 
The portrait on the wall 1s of Mozart’s mother, who died in July 1778. 
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Notes 


Neoplatonic philosophers of the Renaissance founded societies devoted to the pro- 
mulgation of scholarship or artistic thought, calling these organizations “academies” 
after a grove in Athens sacred to the memory of a mythological hero Academus, where 
Plato had founded a school. Hundreds of these academies sprang up before the end 
of the sixteenth century, eventually spreading to other countries. Gradually the term 
“academy” became more and more comprehensive. Today it is used mostly to refer to 
schools or learned associations. 

In the late eighteenth century, though, the term “academy” also referred to almost 
any concert that had aristocratic backing. For most of his concerts, Mozart used the 
term “Akademie” and arranged the music in something like the plan of this evening’s 
program. Musical performances in those days began early (perhaps at 6 p.m.) and 
went on far longer than today’s concerts do—easily three hours or more. Moreover, 
they included a wider range of musical types than concerts normally do today—a 
mixture of orchestral, vocal, and solo music to give the audience plenty of variety. 
Often the evening opened with the first movement or several movements of a sym- 
phony. The remainder of the symphony was performed right at the end, making it 
the “bread” in a big musical sandwich. In between there might be opera arias, a con- 
certo or two, instrumental solos (especially one by the soloist featured in the con- 
certo), and perhaps a display of improvised music-making. 

This evening’s “academy” is organized very much like one of Mozart’s, and even 
includes that rarest of elements in our modern concert life, the improvised musical 
number. Improvisation used to be a highly regarded skill, even for musicians who did 
not consider themselves composers. (For composers, of course, it is almost a necessity.) 
When an artist offered an improvisation two centuries ago, he might prove that he 
was truly improvising by offering to base his performance on a theme suggested by 
someone in the audience only moments before it was to be heard. Robert Levin will 
revive the old practice by calling for submitted themes, upon which he will then create 
a piece extemporaneously. 


Johannes Chrysostomus Wolfgang Gottlieb Mozart, who began calling himself Wolfgang 
Amadeo about 1770 and Wolfgang Amade in 1777, was born in Salzburg, Austria, on January 
27, 1756, and died in Vienna on December 5, 1791. He composed his A major symphony in 
Salzburg in 1774; the manuscript is dated April 6 of that year. It was certainly performed in 
Salzburg at that time, though no date of performance is known. The symphony calls for a small 
ensemble: two oboes, two horns, and strings. 


We tend to think of a symphony as a particularly demanding, large-scale orchestral 
work that will serve as the high point, and sometimes even the only piece, on an or- 
chestral program—a view developed during the nineteenth century, largely owing to 
the work of Beethoven. Especially before the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
however, the notion of “symphony” was normally altogether less pretentious, and it 
was most often considered merely preparation for a main event, such as an opera or 
oratorio. During the last years of the eighteeenth century, though, Haydn and Mozart 
wrote symphonies that were clearly independent entities demanding attention in a 
way that many earlier symphonies did not. The character of the instrumental writing 
grew more complex and virtuosic, the ideas became bolder and more dramatic, and 
sudden shifts of key, rhythm, dynamics, and mood gave the symphony a more drama- 
tic character. The process was not, perhaps, entirely intentional on the composers’ 
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part, and it took place over a period of decades. But there are certain high-water 
marks along the way, scores that capture a new level of seriousness and complexity 
(attributes that often revealed themselves in music of considerable wit). One such 
score is the Mozart symphony conventionally identified as No. 29 in A major. 

Like so many of Mozart’s Salzburg symphonies, this one exists with virtually no 
indication of the reason why Mozart might have composed it. It is part of a massive 
outpouring of symphonies in the early 1770s, mostly for the relatively small forces 
available to Mozart in Salzburg. (It was only after visiting Mannheim in 1778 that he 
wrote to his father, “Ah, if only we too had clarinets! You cannot imagine the glorious 
effect of a symphony with flutes, oboes, and clarinets.”) But even though he was lim- 
ited in the size and instrumentation of his orchestra, Mozart’s symphonies seem to be 
aiming at this time in the direction of greater weight and significance. In the sym- 
phony in A this weight can be seen partly in Mozart's decision to compose three of 
the four movements (all except the Menuetto) in the shape that we call sonata form, 
generally regarded as a serious or intellectual approach. Each of these sonata-form 
movements has two substantial sections—the exposition and the development- 
recapitulation complex—that are supposed to be repeated, and in all three of these 
movements Mozart adds a further element of weight in a coda that brings the move- 
ment to a close. In addition, Mozart seems to be intent on fusing some chamber music 
elements (especially the independent part-writing) with the older symphonic tradi- 
tion. He may have developed this interest under the influence of Haydn, who was 
experimenting in many of the same ways early in the 1770s. 

The first movement is striking in its complete avoidance of the customary display of 
fanfares and dramatic bow-strokes to open the work. Indeed, it begins with the pre- 
sentation of a sober argument—a quiet octave leap in the violins, followed by a gradu- 
ally climbing figure in eighth-notes, all of this supported by the lower strings ina 
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contrapuntal style that suggests the character of church music. When the phrase 

ends, the material begins a repetition, but now forte, with sustained octaves in the 
wind instruments and an imitation between upper and lower strings on the main 
theme. Mozart arrives with remarkable promptness at the new key and presents a 
whole series of new thematic ideas of varying character. The development is animated 
by running scale passages, and the recapitulation brings back all of the varied material 
of the exposition, now in the home key. The coda recalls the imitation of the opening 
once again. 

Both the second and third movements are built on themes emphasizing dotted 
rhythms, a characteristic of much French music in the late eighteenth century, where 
it was considered especially stately. The slow movement is given over largely to the 
muted strings, with occasional support or echoing from the woodwinds, which act to 
enrich the string quartet texture. The Menuetto provides graceful contrasts of color 
and dynamics while concentrating single-mindedly (in the main section) on one 
rhythmic pattern. 

The finale, Allegro con spirito, is really filled with spirit and fire. The measured 
tremolos, the trills, the racing scales up or down all keep the level of activity high, 
with only the slightest trace of relaxation for the secondary theme. Each of the major 
sections—exposition, development, and recapitulation—ends with a breathtaking 
upward scale to nothing. Has everything come to a grinding halt? But no! After a 
heartbeat’s pause, the racing figure continues in the next section of the piece. At the 
end of the recapitulation, this racing figure continues in a bold orchestral unison 
to the final energetic phrases. One more rushing scale to silence—and Mozart's jeu 
desprit comes to its breathless conclusion. 


* * KK #* * 


Mozart completed the F major concerto on December 11, 1784. No precise date is known for a 
fust performance, but it 1s extremely likely that Mozart intended the solo part for himself. In 
addition to the solo piano, the score calls for one flute, two each of oboes, bassoons, and horns, 
and the usual strings. 


The F major concerto is the last of six works that Mozart composed in the incredibly 
fruitful year of 1784, which was—in purely financial terms—the most successful year 
he ever enjoyed. Audiences clamored to hear him play. The heaviest concentration of 
concerts came during Lent (when theaters and opera houses were closed); Mozart 
noted in a letter to his father that he had given nineteen concerts in the month of 
March alone, including performances in private houses as well as his own 
“academies.” There were not so many performances later in the year, and, in any 
case, the composer was sidelined by illness—probably a kidney infection—in August 
and no doubt distracted by the birth of his and Constanze’s second child, Carl 
Thomas, in early September. He had composed four concertos (K.449, 450, 451, and 
453) between the beginning of February and mid-April (even while giving all those 
concerts!), but only two more concertos for the rest of the year: K.456 in B-flat was 
completed at the end of September and the present F major concerto, K.459, on 
December 11. 

We have no specific evidence of a performance for which this piece might have 
been intended. But since Mozart rarely finished such a work more than a few days 
before it was needed, we have grounds for supposition: three days after he completed 
the new concerto, Mozart was initiated into the Masonic lodge “zur Wohltatigkeit” 
(“Beneficence”) in Vienna. For the rest of his life he was involved in the order and 
devoted to its ideals of Nature, Reason, and the Brotherhood of Man. We know that 
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he composed music for Masonic ceremonies, and that the lodges included men of 
many talents, intellectual and artistic, so it is not inconceivable that he may have 
planned the new work in connection with his acceptance into their circle. This is all, 
however, pure speculation. 

We do know that Mozart played the F major concerto in Frankfurt on October 15, 
1790, in a concert that was part of the festivities accompanying the coronation of 
Leopold II. (The program also included the D major concerto, K.537, now known as 
the Coronation Concerto because of that event.) But beyond that, performances in the 
composer's lifetime are hard to locate. 

In the last four of his 1784 concertos, Mozart seems to have been obsessed—though 
that is really too strong a word—with a stereotyped, dotted march rhythm. This 
rhythm is, in any case, unavoidable in the late eighteenth century. It lies at the heart 
of virtually all march music and of anything that even approaches it in character. It is 
a common accompaniment figure for anything in 4/4 time and was very frequently 
used to punctuate the ends of phrases. But in these concertos—K.451, 453, 456, and 
459—composed in March, April, September, and December of 1784, Mozart bases 
his main thematic idea on this commonplace of the style. It is almost as if he is deter- 
mined to show that he can take the most hackneyed idea possible and show what can 
still be done with it. And indeed he does! Each of the first movements built on this 
rhythm comes off as having an entirely different expressive quality. Of these concer- 
tos, K.459 is positively the most buoyant, the most lighthearted, the most imbued 
with a quality of dance. 

The opening orchestral ritornello is filled with thematic ideas in different charac- 
ters, so that it seems for a time as if the opening figure was just a momentary fancy, 
soon to be forgotten. But when the soloist enters, it becomes clear that in fact much of 
the discussion to follow will confront that stereotyped dotted rhythm, and after the 
second theme has appeared (in a delicious dialogue between strings and winds, then 
repeated with decorations by the soloist), it is even more obvious that the subject 
under discussion is that dotted rhythm. Yet what might become martial and aggressive 
is here simply cheerful and witty conversation. The cadenza is Mozart’s own. 

Allegretto is a rather unusual tempo for a slow movement, somewhat faster than 
expected. The orchestra begins with a leisurely theme of unusual phrasing followed 
by a marvelous syncopated figure in the first violins and first oboe that turns unexpec- 
tedly dark with a brief passionate outburst before the entrance of the soloist (who has 
a charming conversation with flute and bassoon on the subject of the first theme). 
This outburst never returns, though there are occasional moves toward the minor 
later on that seem to hint at a remembrance of things past. There are scarcely- 
plumbed depths here, which, in the generally sunny context, are unexpectedly mov- 
ing. The woodwinds in general play a large role in this movement, playing with one 
another in delightful scale passages at the very end, rather like a passage from one of 
Mozart’s operas (Figaro, perhaps, though that was still more than a year in the future) 
marked by such sensitive woodwind writing. 

The finale is a vivacious rondo built on a theme that is itself constructed from a tiny 
three-note figure with brilliant wit and astonishing invention. Mozart teases us with 
what sounds like the beginning of a fugue, a “scholarly” genre that is out of place in a 
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piano concerto—“out of place,” that is, unless a genius like Mozart makes it a jovial 
(yet “serious”) foil to the witty rondo theme. The interplay of these elements is bril- 
liantly worked out in this finale, the capstone to the comedy of manners—only just 
touched by poignancy in the slow movement—that climaxes the concerto year of 
1784. 


The manuscript of Mozart’s Concert-Rondo in A was dated Vienna, October 19, 1782, but it 
does not survive complete; its possible connection to the piano concerto in A, K.414, 1s discussed 
below. The work will be performed here in the reconstruction of Alan Tyson. The score calls for 
two oboes, bassoon “ad libitum,” two horns, and strings with an obbligato cello line. 


The Concert-Rondo in A major is a kind of twin to the finale of Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in A, K.414 (386a, 385p): the two works are in the same key, the same meter, 
and the same tempo; they share the same “popular“ style and the same formal plan. 
Moreover they seem to have been composed one after the other—the Concert-Rondo 
on October 19, 1782, and the full concerto sometime in the autumn of 1782. The 
obvious and immediate assumption made by Mozart scholars upon discovering this 
similarity was that Mozart planned the rondo for the finale of his concerto and then 
rejected it, but wrote another one in a similar style. More recently Alan Tyson has 
argued that Mozart intended it as an independent movement. 

The autograph manuscript was not quite complete when it was sold, along with 
many other Mozart manuscripts, to the publisher J.A. André. But as late as 1840 the 
manuscript was “complete except for the last leaf.” The entire work was transcribed 
for solo piano by Cipriani Potter while it was still in André’s possession, though Potter 
had to compose his own ending in lieu of the missing conclusion. When the Mozart 
manuscripts were auctioned off, the English composer William Sterndale Bennett 
purchased the concert-rondo and then cut it into pieces! Evidently, since the manu- 
script was incomplete, he felt he could use bits of it for souvenirs, gifts for his friends, 
or items to sell to collectors. After such depredations, only about half of the original 
score is known today. Without Potter’s piano transcription the work would have been 
essentially lost. But several scholars—among them Alfred Einstein and Paul Badura- 
Skoda working with Charles Mackerras—prepared reconstructions of the work based 
on Potter’s transcription and the surviving pages of the autograph manuscript. 

Then, as happens with surprising frequency to old manuscripts, the missing sheet, 
the original ending of the concert-rondo, in Mozart’s hand, turned up in the British 
Library. Tyson discovered that the sheet, misplaced shortly after Mozart’s death, had 
found its way into the papers of Mozart’s pupil Stissmayer. This discovery immediately 
made older reconstructions of the work out of date, since they were based upon a 
copy that did not have Mozart’s ending. The new version by Tyson and Mackerras 
combines information from the surviving pages of the autograph, now including the 
close of the piece, with the Potter transcription for the recreation of the missing parts. 
We are closer than we have been before to getting a complete text of the Concert- 
Rondo in A, but it is unlikely that all the fragments scattered by Sterndale Bennett 
will ever be reassembled. 


—Steven Ledbetter 
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ULLMANN String Quartet No. 3, Opus 43 


Allegro moderato—Presto— 
Tempo I—Largo— 
Rondo-Finale. Allegro vivace e ritmico 


HAWTHORNE QUARTET 


MENDELSSOHN Octet in E-flat for four violins, 
two violas, and two cellos, Opus 20 


Allegro moderato ma con fuoco 
Andante 

Scherzo: Allegro leggierissimo 
Presto 


Notes 


Like Pavel Haas’s Study for String Orchestra, performed by the BSO last Sunday, 
Viktor Ullmann’s String Quartet No. 3 was composed at the concentration camp of 
Theresienstadt (from the Czech name for Terezin, a fortified city not far north of 
Prague), which was used by the Nazis in a public relations ploy to deceive the world 
about the nature of their “final solution.” There they allowed talented performers to 
play their instruments in orchestras and chamber ensembles and encouraged compos- 
ers to create new works. Most of these composers and performers perished at Ausch- 
witz before the war ended; the music that they created under these inhuman condi- 
tions—bearing witness to the indomitable human spirit—is now being recovered, 
performed, and recorded, in large part through the efforts of BSO violist Mark Lud- 
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wig, who established the Terezin Chamber Music Foundation to bring these works 
back to wider performance. 

Viktor Ullmann was born in Teschen, Czechoslovakia, on the Polish border, on New 
Year’s Day in 1898. In the years immediately following the First World War, he studied 
composition with Schoenberg in Vienna, then returned to Prague to help the develop- 
ment of musical life there. He was an active participant in the Prague chapter of the 
Society for Private Musical Performances, the organization that Schoenberg had 
founded in Vienna for the performance of new music before small, select audiences. 
Before the war, Ullmann composed two operas (including a Peer Gynt, three substan- 
tial orchestral works, two string quartets, songs and choral works, and four piano 
sonatas). He was on the conducting staff of the New German Theater in Prague, 
along with Alexander Zemlinsky. Future BSO music director William Steinberg per- 
formed Ullmann’s First Symphony and his Concerto for Orchestra in 1929-30. UIll- 
mann was arrested by the Nazis on September 8, 1942, and taken to Theresienstadt; 
there he composed an astonishing amount of music before his deportation to Ausch- 
witz on October 16, 1944, the last firm date in his biography. He may have sensed 
what lay ahead, since he left his manuscripts in Theresienstadt, thus allowing for the 
music’s survival. His works included another opera, Der Kaiser von Atlantis oder die 
Tod-Verweigerung (“The Emperor of Atlantis, or The Abdication of Death”), three 
more piano sonatas, an overture on the subject of Don Quixote (surviving only ina 
piano score), and a number of songs. 

His Third String Quartet, dated “Ghetto Theresienstadt, 23 January 1943,” is cast 
in a single large movement that comprehends within itself the various elements of a 
full-scale four-movement work. In this respect it takes as its model Schoenberg’s First 
String Quartet and Chamber Symphony, Opus 9, which themselves grew from a 
tradition harking back to Liszt. On the cover of his score, Ullmann himself analyzed 
the structure of his work, which is in five sections: 


Observation 
on the shape of the quartet: 


1. Exposition (should be repeated) 

2. Scherzo with Trio and abridged repetition 

3. Development of the principal material 

4. Largo (quasi-fugue, with development of the secondary 
material as an episode) 

5. Rondo-Finale with Coda (main theme). 


To this might be added the comment that the language is thoroughly chromatic, 
even to the point of a fugal subject in the Largo that states a full twelve-tone set, 
though the work as a whole is not serially conceived. The rhythmic energy of the 
opening section is even more strikingly marked when a variant of the theme shapes 
the finale. The coda, following a climactic broad recollection of the opening theme, 
gallops to the end with a great flourish. 


ee Se eh, San. eye 


Was there ever so precocious a musical composition as the Mendelssohn Octet? Cer- 
tainly, Mozart was younger when he started composing, and Schubert was no slouch 
either, but as brilliantly talented as they were, neither of them had by his sixteenth 
year achieved anything as fresh and original as this Octet, composed in 1825. Ludwig 
Spohr had written four estimable and well-known works for the same instrumenta- 
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tion, but they usually treated the collection of instruments as two antiphonal string 
quartets, echoing and re-echoing to the point of stultification. Mendelssohn virtually 
created a new medium by fusing the two quartets into a single large ensemble that 
combined the instruments in every possible permutation, thereby producing a vi- 
brancy of color hitherto unknown and rarely matched since. At times the Octet seems 
about to turn into a small symphony for string orchestra— Mendelssohn already had 
a dozen of these under his belt, which explains the fluent writing for the string ensem- 
ble—but then it breaks up into smaller motives treated contrapuntally and regains 
the character of pure chamber music. 
Mendelssohn addressed the symphonic quality of much of the score quite frankly 
in his instructions to performers: 
This Octet must be played by all the instruments in the symphonic orchestral style. 
Pianos and fortes must be strictly observed and more strongly emphasized than is 
usual with pieces of this character. 
I suspect that his remarks allude to an important change in the character and locale 
of chamber music performances that was beginning to take place at that time. No 
longer was chamber music written and performed solely for the private entertainment 
of the performers or at best a small audience within the family circle. Rather, compos- 
ers like Beethoven had written works of such technical difficulty that few amateur 
musicians could do them justice, and they began to be performed before an audience 
as a public event. If the difficulty of the music in part motivated this trend, the change 
of venue in performance affected later chamber works by inviting the grand gesture, 
the overtly dramatic quality, and (as Mendelssohn specified in his instructions), the 
playing up of the dynamics of a piece as one means of projecting it to a larger audi- 
ence than might have been expected a few decades earlier. In any event, throughout 
his score, the boy Mendelssohn demonstrated his complete mastery of both chamber 
and symphonic writing for strings, his familiarity with the great masters of the preced- 
ing generation, and his own burgeoning originality. 


—Steven Ledbetter 
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JOHN NELSON conducting 


MOZART Ballet music from Idomeneo, King of Crete, K.367 
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Please do not take pictures during the concert. Flashbulbs, in particular, are 
distracting to the musicians as well as to other audience members. 
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NOTES 


Wolfgang Amadeé Mozart 
Ballet Music from Idomeneo, ré di Creta, K.357 


Johannes Chrysostomus Wolfgang Gottlieb Mozart, who began calling himself Wolfgang Amadeo 
about 1770 and Wolfgang Amadé about 1777, was born in Salzburg, Austria, on January 27, 
1756, and died in Vienna on December 5, 1791. He composed his opera seria Idomeneo, ré di 
Creta (“Idomeneus, King of Crete”) in late 1780 or early 1781, for performance in Munich. The 
overture was the last thing to be composed, probably just before the dress rehearsal on January 29, 
1781 (the composer's twenty-fifth birthday). Roger Norrington led the only previous Boston 
Symphony Orchestra performance of any of the ballet music from the opera at Tanglewood on July 
9, 1989; that performance included the Gavotte and Chaconne. The score for the ballet music 
requires flutes, oboes, bassoons, horns, and trumpets in pairs, timpanz, and strings. 


Between October 1777 and the following March, Mozart, en route to Paris with his 
mother, made an extended and happy visit to Mannheim, home of the finest orches- 
tra in Europe—“an orchestra of generals, ” Mozart called it. The young composer, just 
twenty-one and ready to spread his wings, was captivated by the music-making in 
Mannheim (and equally captivated by a soprano named Aloysia Weber, but that’s 
another story). The leading composers of the day had written grand tragic operas for 
the great theater of Elector Carl Theodor, and when Mozart met the Elector, he con- 
fessed that he would like to write an opera for his forces. The particular strengths of 
the Mannheim forces may well have turned his attention in the direction it was to take 
when he next composed an opera, for he wrote to his father in February, “I am eager 
to write [an opera]... but Italian, not German, and seria, not buffa.” Nothing came of 
his desire at the time, since Leopold was eager for the pair to get on to Paris, where 
(he was sure) fame and fortune awaited his son. It was not to be; the aristocracy 
showed no special interest in an ex-prodigy now grown up, and—tragically—during 
their stay Mozart’s mother fell seriously ill and died in early July. 

In the meantime, the Elector of Mannheim had inherited the Wittelsbach throne, 
so the court (and the whole extensive musical establishment) moved to Munich. 
Mozart visited his musical friends there in December, while making his reluctant 
return home to Salzburg. During the year he had witnessed, both in Mannheim and 
Paris, the highest quality of operatic production, and he was eager to contribute to it. 
Nothing came of this desire for nearly two years. 

As of 1780 Mozart had not produced a full-scale opera for five years (when he was 
still in his teens). Finally the Elector in Munich commissioned an opera from the 
young man, largely at the express wish of the musicians in his court (what enlightened 
leadership!), specifying that it be a serious opera in Italian. By this time Mozart was 
familiar with all the standard operatic styles in Europe; he had seen the latest works 
and the current state of the most established operatic genre, opera seria, the tradition 
of which extended back to the previous century, with its string of da capo arias alter- 
nating with stretches of secco (“dry”) recitative containing the barest musical content, 
its near-total lack of choruses or even small ensembles, and its use of male castratos 
singing in the soprano register as the principal heroes. Mozart thought he could 
enrich and revivify a form that had enjoyed a long and successful popularity but that 
was becoming stale and tradition-bound. 

In order to accomplish this aim, Mozart proposed to his librettist, a Salzburg cleric 
named Abbé Giambattista Varesco, that the story be cast more in the French manner, 
with ensembles and choruses to vary the texture. This was all the more easily accom- 
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plished in that the libretto was derived from that of an earlier French opera, Idomenée, 
whose libretto was written by Antoine Danchet for Campra in 1712. 

Generally speaking the singer—especially the superstar singer—was monarch of 
the operatic world; composers wrote arias precisely tailored to the characteristics of 
an individual voice. But Mozart liked ensembles, in which various characters can 
express their feelings together. The resulting work is rich in elaborate choruses, and it 
boasts superb ensemble numbers as well, including the great climactic quartet. In 
fact, Idomeneo is perhaps the greatest opera seria ever composed, rich in wonderful 
music that spaciously projects a story of great humanity. The “eto fine” (happy end- 
ing) required by the Metastasian operatic style allowed the leading characters to per- 
sonify a world of reason and forgiveness, a world of self-control, where rulers do not 
descend to bloodshed as easily as they do in ours. If Mozart had continued to work in 
that vein, the history of opera might have been very different. But as it was, most of 
his remaining operas were in the genres of the German Singspiel or the Italian opera 
buffa, both of which had quite different traditions and requirements from the opera 
seria. 

It was customary in Munich to have a ballet as a tailpiece after the opera, but this 
was most often an independent divertissement written by another composer. [domeneo 
is different, though, perhaps because, on November 7, 1780, the day after his arrival 
in Munich, Mozart had seen a “Magnifique Ballet” in the elegant rococo Cuvilliés 
Theater in the elector’s residence—where Idomeneo would be performed—and im- 
mediately reported to his father on the wonderful orchestra. He anticipated writing 
“not just an extraneous ballet, but an integral part of the opera,” and was pleased to 
be composing it himself—despite the work entailed—because “this way the music is 
by a single master.” He wrote these words on December 30, 1780, barely a month 
before Idomeneo was premiered. At that time he was still completely swamped with 
work; not until January 18 could he write that he had finally finished the music for 
the dance. The dress rehearsal of the opera took place nine days later, on Mozart’s 
twenty-fifth birthday. 

The ballet music is of a piece with the rest of Idomeneo, sharing instrumentation 
and style as well as playing a role in the tonal shape of the opea. This magnificent 
suite of dances, performed in Munich after all the singing was over, symbolized the 
harmonious resolution of the dramatic situation. We will probably never know exactly 
which parts of the ballet score were performed at the premiere, but certainly, when 
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heard in its entirety, it provides a final coda in the opera’s home key of D so strongly 
asserted that Mozart must have meant it to stand as the conclusion of the entire even- 
ing’s entertainment. We, however, almost never hear this ballet music in the context 
of the opera. Tastes and times changed, and the habit of adding a large chunk of 
dance music at the end of an evening of sung drama simply because passé. In fact the 
score as Mozart wrote it for Munich in 1781, with the ballet music and the opera score 
abridged by substantial cuts that were made in rehearsal, has probably been heard 
just once since that occasion—a concert performance conducted by Roger Norrington 
as part of the 1989 Boston Early Music Festival. Mozart himself later adapted the 
score for a private performance in Vienna, and that revision has colored virtually 
every stage performance since then. Except for the occasional concert performance, 
the ballet music has gone almost entirely forgotten. 


—Steven Ledbetter 


Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Violin Concerto in E minor, Opus 64 


Jakob Ludwig Felix Mendelssohn was born in Hamburg, Germany, on February 3, 1809, and 
died in Leipug on November 4, 1847. Bartholdy was the name of his maternal uncle, Jakob, who 
had changed his own name from Salomon and taken Bartholdy from the previous owner of a 
prece of real estate he bought in Berlin. It was he who most persistently urged the family’s conver- 
ston to Lutheranism; the name Bartholdy was added to Mendelssohn—to distinguish the Protes- 
tant Mendelssohns from the Jewish ones—when Felix’s father actually took that step in 1822, the 
children having been baptized as early as 1816. 

Mendelssohn planned a violin concerto as early as 1838, but it was not until 1844 that he 
settled down to serious work on tt; the finished score is dated September 16, 1844. The first per- 
formance took place in Leipzg under Niels Gade’s direction, with Ferdinand Dawid as the soloist. 
The first performance in the United States took place in New York on November 24, 1849, when 
Joseph Burke was the soloist with the Philharmonic Society under Theodor Evsfeld. Albert Spalding 
was the soloist for the first Tanglewood performance of the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto on a 
special gala benefit under Serge Koussevitzky’s direction on August 15, 1941. Joseph Silverstein 
was soloist for the most recent performance here on July 27, 1990, under Roger Norrington’s 
direction. The concerto is scored for solo violin with an orchestra consisting of flutes, oboes, 
clarinets, bassoons, horns, and trumpets all in pairs, tempant, and strings. 


Ferdinand David (1810-73) was one of the most distinguished German violinists 
and teachers of his day. When the twenty-seven-year-old Mendelssohn became direc- 
tor of the Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig in 1936, he had David, just a year his 
junior, appointed to the position of concertmaster. Relations were always very cordial 
between composer and violinist, and their warmth was marked in a letter that 
Mendelssohn wrote to David on July 30, 1838, in which he commented, “Td like to 
write a violin concerto for you next winter; one in E minor sticks in my head, the 
beginning of which will not leave me in peace.” 

But having said as much, Mendelssohn was not in a hurry to complete the work. 
He sketched and drafted portions of it in at least two distinct stages over a period of 
years, and his correspondence with David is sometimes filled with discussions of 
specific detailed points of technique, and sometimes with the violinist’s urgent plea 
that he finish the piece at last. By July 1839 Mendelssohn was able to write David 
reiterating his plan of writing a concerto; the composer commented that he needed 
only “a few days in a good mood” in order to bring him something of the sort. Yet 
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Mendelssohn didn’t find those few days for several years—not until he decided to 
shake off the wearying appointment at the court of Frederick William IV in Berlin. 
So it wasn’t until July 1844 that he was able to work seriously on the concerto; on 
September 2 he reported to David that he would bring some new things for him. Two 
weeks later the concerto was finished. 

David was Mendelssohn’s adviser on matters of technical detail regarding the solo 
part; he must have motivated the composer’s decision to avoid sheer virtuoso diffi- 
culty for its own sake. In fact, David claimed that it was these suggestions of his, which 
made the concerto so playable, that led to the work’s subsequent popularity. It is no 
accident that Mendelssohn’s concerto remains the earliest Romantic violin concerto 
that most students learn. 

At the same time it is, quite simply, one of the most original and one of the most 
attractive concertos ever written. The originality comes from the new ways Mendels- 
sohn found to solve old formal problems of the concerto. At the very beginning, ina 
radical departure from standard, Baroque-derived concerto practice, Mendelssohn 
dispenses entirely with an orchestral ritornello, fusing the opening statement of 
orchestra and soloist into a single exposition. This was part of his design from the 
very beginning. Even the earliest sketch of the first movement shows the two measures 
of orchestral “curtain” before the soloist introduces the principal theme. 

The other problem of concerto form that Mendelssohn attacked in a new way was 
that of the cadenza. Normally, just before the end of the movement, the orchestra 
pauses on a chord that is the traditional signal for the soloist to take off on his own, 
and everything comes to a standstill while we admire the sheer virtuosity of the soloist, 
despite the fact that the cadenza might be outrageously out of style with the rest of 
the piece, or so long and elaborate as to submerge entirely the composition it is at- 
tached to. Mendelssohn’s solution is simple and logical—and utterly unique. He 
writes his own cadenza for the first movement, but instead of making it an after- 
thought, he places it in the heart of the movement, allowing the soloist the chance to 
complete the development and inaugurate the recapitulation! No other cadenza has 
ever played so central a role in the structure of a concerto. 

Finally, Mendelssohn was an innovator with his concertos by choosing to link all the 
movements into one another without a break, a pattern that had been found earlier 
in such atypical works as Weber’s Konzertstiick for piano and orchestra, but never in a 
work having the temerity to call itself a concerto. Yet we can’t imagine the Liszt concer- 
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tos and many others without this change. 

The smooth discourse of the first movement, the way Mendelssohn picks up short 
motives from the principal theme to punctuate extensions, requires no highlighting. 
But it is worth pointing out one of the loveliest touches of orchestration at the arrival 
of the second theme, which is in the relative major key of G. Just before the new key is 
reached, the solo violin soars up to high C and then floats gently downward to its very 
lowest note, on the open G-string, as the clarinets and flutes sing the tranquil new 
melody. Mendelssohn’s lovely touch here is to use the solo instrument—and a violin 
at that, which we usually consider as belonging to the treble range—to supply the bass 
note, the sustained G, under the first phrase; it is an inversion of our normal expecta- 
tions, and it works beautifully. 

When the first movement comes to its vigorous conclusion, the first bassoon fails to 
cut off with the rest of the orchestra, but holds its note into what would normally be 
silence. The obvious intention here is to forestall intrusive applause after the first 
movement; Mendelssohn gradually came to believe that the various movements of a 
large work should be performed with as little pause as possible between them, and 
this was one way to do it (though it must be admitted that the sustained bassoon note 
has not always prevented overeager audiences from breaking out in clapping). A few 
measures of modulation lead naturally to C major and the lyrical second movement, 
the character of which darkens only with the appearance of trumpets and timpani, 
seconded by string tremolos, in the middle section. Once again at the end of the move- 
ment there is only the briefest possible break; then the soloist and orchestral strings 
play a brief transition that allows a return to the key of E (this time in the major mode) 
for the lively finale, one of those brilliantly light and fleet-footed examples of “fairy 
music” that Mendelssohn made so uniquely his own. 


—S.L. 


Ludwig van Beethoven 
Symphony No. 2 in D, Opus 36 


Ludwig van Beethoven was baptized in Bonn, Germany, on December 17, 1770, and died in 
Vienna on March 6, 1827. The Second Symphony was composed during the summer and fall of 
1802; its first performance took place on an all-Beethoven concert given at the Theater-an-der- 
Wen in Vienna on April 5, 1803 (the program also included the First Symphony as well as the 
premieres of the Third Piano Concerto and the oratorio “Christ on the Mount of Olives”). Serge 
Koussevitzky led the first Tanglewood performance of Beethoven's Second Symphony on August 10, 
1939; Roger Norrington led the most recent Tanglewood performance on July 16, 1988. The 
symphony 1s scored for flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, and trumpets in pairs, timpani, 
and strings. 


During the summer of 1802 Beethoven left Vienna for several months to live in the 
nearby suburb of Heiligenstadt, located in the low mountains to the northwest of 
Vienna. Heiligenstadt would be but one in a lengthy list of temporary residences of 
the peripatetic Beethoven were it not for one incident that took place there not long 
before he returned to the city. Having gone to Heiligenstadt in the first place on the 
advice of his doctor, who suggested that the rural quiet of the village might improve 
his hearing, which had already begun to concern him deeply, Beethoven fell into a 
deep, suicidal despair and on October 6, 1802, gave vent to his emotions by writing— 
in a document now known as the Heiligenstadt Testament—a lengthy farewell that 
combined elements of self-justification (trying to explain his apparently misanthropic 
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nature) with rhetorical moralisms on the importance of virtue (which, he says, re- 
strained him from taking his own life) and passionate outbursts expressing his unhap- 
piness. After writing this document, Beethoven sealed it up in his papers (where it 
was discovered after his death, a full quarter of a century later) and went on with the 
business of living and composing. 

In any case, the musical works sketched and completed at Heiligenstadt that sum- 
mer—including the Opus 30 violin sonatas, the Opus 31 piano sonatas, and the Sec- 
ond Symphony—seem entirely to have avoided contamination from the mental world 
of the Heiligenstadt Testament. The symphony, while vigorous and energetic in the 
unmistakable early Beethoven manner, is nonetheless smiling throughout, filled with 
such musical wit as befits a composer who once studied, however briefly, with Haydn. 
At the same time the Second Symphony is a step forward on the path of the Nine, 
conquering wider territory than the First. 

Following the slow introduction (which is already three times the length of that for 
the First Symphony), Beethoven presents thematic material that is little more than an 
arpeggiation of the tonic chord, animated by a rapid turn figure in the tune itself and 
an answering “fiery flash of the fiddles” (as Grove puts it). At the very outset of the 
Allegro everything sounds straightforwardly formalistic, but the dovetailing of 
phrases soon prevents successful prediction of the next event. When the full orchestra 
takes up the theme, fortissimo, what started out as a simple D major arpeggio rushes 
up as far as a strongly accented C-natural, the first emphatic out-of-key note; it has 
consequences later on. The violins begin inserting a measured trill, which appears in 
every movement as a particular fingerprint of this symphony. The second theme is 
also straightforwardly simple, a marchlike arpeggiation of the dominant key pre- 
sented first on clarinets and bassoons. At the end of the recapitulation, all is prepared 
for a short coda, with a few perfunctory reiterations of the tonic D major triad, when 
the woodwinds suddenly insist on inserting a C-natural—the intrusive note from 
early in the movement—into the tonic chord. This generates a much more extended 
coda, which takes on some of the elements of a new development section, something 
that was to be even more marked in the Third Symphony to come. 
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The slow movement is one of the most leisurely Beethoven ever wrote (“indolent” 
is the word that most analysts have used to describe it). It is a full-scale slow-movement 
sonata form, complete with development and a good deal of internal repetition. But 
for all its length, the Larghetto never loses momentum, and it remains deliciously 
pastoral throughout, with just momentary twinges of pain. 

Beethoven uses the term “scherzo” here for the first time in a symphony; the corres- 
ponding movement of the First Symphony had been called a “menuetto,” though it 
had passed far beyond the graceful character of that courtly dance. The third move- 
ment of the Second Symphony, though, is a hearty joke (which is what the word 
“scherzo” means) with whirlwind alternations of dialogue, tossing back and forth the 
basic three-note motive between the instruments, then suddenly bending one pitch to 
lead off to distant keys, only to return home with equal celerity. In the Trio, the strings 
roar in mock gruffness on the chord of F-sharp major, only to be reminded (by a fortis- 
simo A from the woodwinds and brasses) that F-sharp is not the home key here, but 
simply the third of D, to which the chastened strings immediately return. 

The finale is a wonderfully confident achievement, fusing Haydn’s wit with Bee- 
thoven’s newly won breadth and grandeur. The rondo style of the principal theme— 
a pick-up tossed off in the upper instruments to be answered with a sullen growl lower 
down—forecasts wit, especially when Beethoven uses that little pick-up to mislead the 
ear. But the real breadth appears at the end, when a quiet, lyrical idea that has passed 
almost unnoticed as the transition between first and second themes now takes on an 
unexpectedly potent force and generates an enormous coda with a whole new de- 
velopmental section, in which the measured tremolo of the strings, heard here and 
there throughout the symphony, returns with a fortissimo shake on the same C-natu- 
ral that had upset the course of the home tonic back in the first movement. From here 
on the reaffirmation of that firm tonic is the main order of business, to bring the 
chain of events to a close. 

The size of the last movement and the extended coda clearly unsettled the critic for 
the Zeitung fiir die elegante Welt, who wrote after the first performance: “Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony is a crass monster, a hideously writhing wounded dragon that 
refuses to expire, and though bleeding in the Finale, furiously beats about with its tail 
erect.” One wonders what he thought of Beethoven’s ensuing works. 

Basil Lam has noted acutely, apropos of this symphony, “In view of such music as 
this, let us not lapse into the still received opinion that Beethoven, after writing two 
promising symphonies, began to brood on Napoleon and found himself great with 
the Eroica.” Beethoven’s sense of proportion—which allows him to achieve the great- 
est effects with the simplest and most abstract materials—is already fully in operation 
with the Second Symphony. And while the ways of genius are wondrous strange, and 
no one lacking the advantage of hindsight could predict the extraordinary growth 
that was to come in the Third Symphony, it is not only unfair to patronize Beethoven’s 
Second as an “early work,” as “complacently formal,” it would be downright foolish. 


—S.L. 
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ARTISTS 
The Handel & Haydn Society 


The Handel & Haydn Society is America’s preeminent professional chorus and period orches- 
tra, as well as the country’s oldest continually active arts organization. Under the leadership of 
Artistic Director Christopher Hogwood, H&cH is a leader in “historically informed perform- 
ance.” By playing Baroque and Classical music of the great masters on the instruments and 
with the techniques of the period, a fresh, new sound is revealed. The Handel & Haydn Society 
was founded in 1815 and proved itself an innovator early on, by presenting the first perform- 
ances in America of Handel’s Messiah (1818), Sampson (1845), Israel in Egypt (1859), and Jeptha 
(1867), and of Bach’s B minor Mass (1887). More recently, H&H has greatly expanded its 
concert activities, performing concert series at Symphony Hall and Old South Church in Bos- 
ton, and has been invited to perform at Lincoln Center, the Mostly Mozart Festival, Tangle- 
wood, Worcester’s Mechanics Hall, and other regional and national venues. H&H began re- 
cording its fourth project on the London Records/L’Oiseau-Lyre label in the spring of 1991; 
recordings of Handel’s Concerti Grossi, Opus 3, and Haydn arias and cantatas with soprano 
Arleen Augér have been critically acclaimed. A third recording, of Mozart’s orchestration of 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea, is scheduled for release in the fall of 1991. 


Christopher Hogwood 


Christopher Hogwood is one of the world’s most popular conductors 
and a leader of the “historically informed performance movement.” In 
his early career, Mr. Hogwood co-founded the Early Music Consort 
with David Munrow and maintained a ten-year association with Neville 
Marriner’s Academy of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, serving as both per- 
former and researcher. In 1973 he founded the Academy of Ancient 
Music, the first British orchestra formed to play exclusively Baroque 
and Classical music on instruments appropriate to the period. The 
Academy of Ancient Music, which he directs, is now internationally 
acclaimed, with a busy schedule of performances around the world 
and a host of best-selling recordings to its credit. In addition to his responsibilities with H&H 
and the Academy, Mr. Hogwood is Director of Music for the St. Paul Chamber Orchestra and a 
busy guest conductor. In recent years he has led some of the world’s finest orchestras, including 
the Boston Symphony, Berlin Philharmonic, Chicago Symphony, Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
and Cleveland Orchestra. Since Mr. Hogwood joined the Handel & Haydn Society in 1986, the 
group has reclaimed its position as one of the most prominent musical ensembles in the nation 
by assembling a preeminent period instrument orchestra, maintaining an exceptional chorus, 
and by reaching new audiences through tours and recordings. 





Handel & Haydn Period Instrument Orchestra 


Violin I Viola Flute 
Linda Quan, concertmaster David Miller, principal Christopher Krueger 
Jane Starkman Susan Seeber 
Katharyn Shaw Andrea Andros Oboe 
Carla Moore Scott Metcalfe Stephen Hammer, principal 
Judith Shapiro Mare Schoen ; 
Danielle Maddon Cello Ch ee ae 
‘ Karen Kaderavek, principal Bassoon 

Violin II 

bas Alice Robbins Thomas Sefcovic, principal 
Kinloch Earle, principal Jan Pfeiffer Judith Bedford 
Mark Beaulieu 
Robert Mealy Bass ath 
Judith Gerratt Michael Willens, principal Lowell Greer, principal 
Lena Wong Anne Trout RI. Kell | 
Anne-Marie Chubet J. Kelley 
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Robert Levin 


Pianist Robert Levin has been heard throughout the United States and 
Europe in recital, as soloist with major orchestras, in chamber concerts, 
and at major festivals. He is unique among today’s pianists in his resto- 
ration of the Classic period practice of improvised embellishments and 
cadenzas. Associated with the Boston Symphony Chamber Players for 
a five-year period, he has been pianist of the New York Philomusica 
since 1971 and the Ensemble Sequenza (Germany) since 1984. He has 
recorded for Archiv, Candide, CRI, Deutsche Grammophon, ECM, 
Mirror Image, Nonesuch, Philips, and Turnabout. Robert Levin 

studied piano with Louis Martin and composition with Stefan Wolpe in 
New York. He worked with Nadia Boulanger in Fontainebleau and Paris while still in high 
school, afterwards attending Harvard. Upon graduation, he was invited by Rudolf Serkin to 
head the theory department of the Curtis Institute, a post he left after five years for a professor- 
ship at the State University of New York at Purchase. In 1979 he was resident director of the 
Fontainebleau School of Music (Conservatoire américaine) in France at Nadia Boulanger’s 
request; he taught there from 1979 to 1983. In October 1986 he took over the Carl Seemann 
Professorship of Piano at the Staatliche Hochschule fiir Musik in Freiburg, Germany. In addi- 
tion to his performing activities, Mr. Levin is a recognized theorist and Mozart scholar; his 
completions of Mozart fragments have been published, recorded, and performed internation- 
ally. In August 1991, the world premiere of Mr. Levin’s new version of Mozart’s Requiem will be 
conducted by Helmuth Rilling at the International Bach Academy in Stuttgart and published 
by Hanssler. Mr. Levin is also the author of a number of articles on Mozart and co-author of an 
ear-training textbook published by Prentice Hall. 





Hawthorne String Quartet 





Formed in 1986, the Hawthorne String Quartet includes Boston Symphony violinists Ronan 
Lefkowitz and Si-Jing Huang, BSO violist Mark Ludwig, and BSO cellist Sato Knudsen. The 
group has performed in Europe and the United States; recent North American appearances 
include the Ravinia and Tanglewood festivals, and the U.S. Department of Education 
Holocaust Remembrance Ceremony in Washington, D.C. The quartet has recorded chamber 
music by Gideon Klein and Viktor Ullmann for Channel Classics Records. At the request of 
Gideon Klein’s sister, the Terezin Chamber Music Foundation is featuring the Hawthorne 
String Quartet in recording the composer’s chamber music. The quartet has also recorded two 
compact discs of chamber music by Arthur Foote and Samuel Coleridge-Taylor with Harold 
Wright and Virginia Eskin for the Koch International Label. In October 1991 the Terezin 
Chamber Music Foundation and the Hawthorne String Quartet will join the Terezin Iniciativa 
in commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the first transports to the concentration camp 
Theresienstadt and in opening the Ghetto Museum in Terezin, performing chamber composi- 
tions of Gideon Klein, Viktor Ullmann, and Hans Krasa in Prague and Terezin. Founded and 
directed by BSO violist Mark Ludwig, the Terezin Chamber Music Foundation is a non-profit 
organization whose mission is to develop an appreciation and understanding of the music 
written by Czech Jewish composers incarcerated in the concentration camp Theresienstadt. As 
a memorial to the unique creative spirit of the musical community that developed at Terezin in 
the face of the Holocaust, the Foundation devotes itself to concerts, lectures, and recordings 
and has recently recorded the first in a series of compact discs of chamber music composed in 
Theresienstadt. 
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Joshua Bell 


Born in Bloomington, Indiana, in 1967, Joshua Bell studied from age 
twelve with Josef Gingold. When he was fourteen, a performance with 
Riccardo Muti and the Philadelphia Orchestra won him recognition as 
an emerging major talent and led to many highly acclaimed concerts, 
including his 1985 Carnegie Hall debut. He was awarded the Avery 
Fisher Career Grant the following year and, in 1987, at nineteen, be- 
came the first violinist in ten years to be signed exclusively by London 
Records. Today he appears regularly with major orchestras and conduc- 
tors on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Bell was chosen as the featured 
American soloist for the summer 1990 world tour of the American 
Soviet Youth Orchestra, performing concerts in the Soviet Union, Europe, and the United 
States, culminating with a gala performance on the west lawn of the Capitol in Washington, 
D.C. He has also toured Asia twice. Equally active as a recitalist, Mr. Bell performs regularly in 
the major halls of the United States and Europe. He is a frequent guest of summer festivals 
worldwide, performing concertos at the Ravinia, Tanglewood, Wolf Trap, Mostly Mozart, 
Saratoga, Great Woods, Hollywood Bowl, Proms, Schleswig-Holstein, and Hong Kong festivals. 
Chamber music, a special passion, takes him annually to Marlboro, Spoleto USA, and Spoleto 
Italy. Mr. Bell’s discography includes concertos by Bruch, Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, 
Wieniawski, and Saint-Saéns; Lalo’s Symphonie espagnole; an album of virtuoso cameos with 
Samuel Sanders; a French recital album with pianist Jean-Yves Thibaudet; and a Chausson 
album with Mr. Thibaudet, the Takacs String Quartet, and cellist Steven Isserlis. Mr. Bell has 
appeared previously with the Boston Symphony in 1989 and 1990 at Tanglewood. 





James Cooke 


Violinist James Cooke received his bachelor of music degree from the 
University of Illinois and his master of music degree from Boston 
University. He has studied violin with Joseph Silverstein, Denes Zsig- 
mondy, and Malcolm Lowe, and is a member of the Boston Composers 
| String Quartet. Before joining the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
1987, Mr. Cooke was an active member of Boston’s musical community, 
performing with such ensembles as the Handel and Haydn Society, 
Alea III, SinfoNova, and the orchestra of the Boston Ballet. 





Rachel Fagerburg 
cS ie Rachel Fagerburg joined the viola section of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in December 1989. A graduate of the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, Ms. Fagerburg was a Tanglewood Music Center Fellow 
in 1980; her teachers included Eugene Lehner and Burton Fine, 
among others. Before joining the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Ms. 
Fagerburg was a member of the Boston Pops Esplanade Orchestra for 
more than six years. She has also been principal viola of the Boston 
Civic Symphony, the New England Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, 
and the Blossom Music Festival Orchestra, as well as substitute princi- 

pal viola with the Portland Symphony Orchestra. She has also per- 
formed with the Biches of the Opera Company of Boston and the Boston Ballet, the Pro 
Arte Chamber Orchestra, the Springfield Symphony, and the New Hampshire Symphony. 
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Joel Moerschel 
——=—Eh—l(il Born and raised in Oak Park, Illinois, Joel Moerschel received his early 
musical training from Chicago Symphony cellist Nicolai Zedeler and 
from Karl Fruh, professor of music at the Chicago Musical College. 
Advanced studies with Ronald Leonard at the Eastman School of 
Music earned him a bachelor of music degree and a performer’s certifi- 
cate. Mr. Moerschel has been a soloist on a number of occasions with 
community orchestras in the Boston, Chicago, and Rochester, New 
York, areas and received extensive training in orchestral music as a 
tutti player and principal cellist in professional and student orchestras 
eel Vs before joining the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1970. An active 
member of Boston’s musical community, Mr. Moerschel is devoted to exploring chamber music 
with groups such as the Wheaton Trio and Francesco String Quartet, and contemporary music 
with the Boston Musica Viva and the new music ensemble Collage. He also performs the stan- 
dard cello and piano literature with his wife Rita. Mr. Moerschel is an instructor of cello at 
Wellesley College. He has previously taught at Wheaton College and at the Boston University 
Tanglewood Institute. 






John Nelson 


This year, John Nelson records major repertoire for Deutsche Gram- 
mophon, EMI, Virgin Classics, Erato, Sony, and Decca/Argo, including 
such works as Verdi’s Requiem, Berlioz’s Beatrice and Benedict, Handel’s 
Semele with Kathleen Battle and Samuel Ramey, and a baroque album 
with Wynton Marsalis and Ms. Battle. In the past eighteen months, he 
has led the Leipzig Gewandhaus, Dresden Staatskapelle, Czech Philhar- 
monic, Los Angeles Philharmonic, and London Philharmonic. For- 
merly music director of the Indianapolis Symphony, he completed his 
tenth and final year as music director of the Opera Theatre of St. Louis 
with a new production of Eugene Onegin. Opera has always figured 
strongly in Mr. Nelson’s interests. His career was launched in 1972 when he led the first New 
York performance of Berlioz’s Les Troyens, at Carnegie Hall; engagements to conduct that work 
followed immediately with the Metropolitan Opera and the Grand Théatre in Geneva. One 

of the world’s leading Berlioz conductors, he is currently completing a cycle in France of all 
Berlioz’s orchestral music and will conduct a new production of Benvenuto Cellini in Geneva 
this year. Mr. Nelson’s versatility also extends to earlier music, particularly Bach and Handel, 
whose 300th anniversaries he celebrated with Carnegie Hall concerts in 1985. During the 
1989-90 season he recorded an album of Bach arias with Kathleen Battle and Itzhak Perlman, 
to be released this Christmas. Mr. Nelson has conducted major orchestras on both sides of the 
Atlantic. This season he conducts over 30,000 choristers in a Concert for Peace in Estonia. In 
1993 he will be the first American to conduct a Requiem with the Dresden Staatskapelle at the 
annual commemoration of the bombing of Dresden by the Allied Forces. Mr. Nelson made his 
Boston Symphony Orchestra debut in 1981 at Tanglewood. 





A Special Offer The Boston Symphony Orchestra is pleased to announce a special 
promotion with Rizzoli Bookstore located in Copley Place, Boston. Upon presenta- 


tion of your Tanglewood ticket stub, receive a 10% discount on any purchase. This 
offer is valid through September 30, 1991. 
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Seats at Tanglewood 
are Yours for the Giving 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra would like to offer you a perma- 
nent place at Tanglewood along with the masters of great music. 
A gift of $2,500 will enable you to endow your favorite seat in the 
Koussevitzky Music Shed. Your name, or that of someone you 
wish to honor or memorialize, will be inscribed on a plaque and 
affixed to the seat you have chosen. 

By endowing a seat in the Koussevitzky Music Shed you will 
help to ensure that future summers in the Berkshires will be 
filled with glorious music. Your endowed seat will also give you 
a rare opportunity to have a personal and lasting association 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

For further information about Tanglewood’s Endowed Seat 
Program or other endowment opportunities offered by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, please contact Joyce Serwitz at the 
Friends Office; Tanglewood; Lenox, MA 01240; (413) 637-1600; or 
the Development Office; Symphony Hall; Boston, MA 02115; 
(617) 638-9273. 
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Fasten Your Cummerbund. 

















f you thought tonight's performance was impressive, wait until you get to your Lexus dealer. 


LexulsS 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 


©1991] Lexus, A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seat belts and obey all speed laws. 
For more information, call 800-872-5398 (800-USA-LEXUS). 











f Ounty and offered with such ameni- 
Pri cKerKente (ol cYoRst-YelliinmclelateKelateKe! 
? ‘proposed =) Corl ULThZ— we altel bialmelare, 

_ Fitness Clubhouse including tennis 
folate fal [ake (ore) am eel) Mmm) (eYelo fai (e)el i=) 
Estates assures you of the quality 
of life you'd expect from the 
fo) al ae [ol (=xoM-Sy(ol(-merolanlanlelaliay 
in the Berkshires. 


Homesites of one'to'five 
~ acres are Kew !celi(ele)(= 


_ beginning at $90, 000. 


‘Berkshire County Living 
- the ake it was meant 


J ust” 
Amagine.. : 


a, 
PITTSFIELD 


STREET 


At the very end of 
West Street past 
Berkshire Community 
(exe) |{=Te (=) 


(413) 445-5182 
FAX (413) 499-7090 





P 


traditional New En land 
_ environment . 


CARLETON-WILLARD ' VILLAGE 
100 Old Billerica Rd. 
Bedford, MA 01730. _ 

(617) 275-8700 


Owned and operated by Carleton Willard 
Homes, Inc., a non-profit corporation 





We couldn't find the perfect picnic set. 
Sowe created it. a 


Something was always wrong. The basket was too 
flimsy, or the tablecloth was too small, or the glasses were too 
ordinary looking. So instead of compromising, we created. 
e i From indi- 
ee ice Sallie Vidual sources 
= yee around the world, 
# we found the 
picnic items we 
wanted, and then 
put them together 
ourselves. 
The basket is 
ACH a charming, tradi- 
Eee 1) A} / tional split top 
oe a \ // shape. Hand- 







7 \ Feil woven from 
* . eeled willow in 
: hina, it will last 
through years of 
alfresco concerts 
and Fourth of 


The 52" square cotton tablecloth, in a green and natural 
check, comes with matching napkins. 

The service for four has large dinner plates and 4-piece 
cutlery sets, both in heavy plastic and a sophisticated hunter 
green color. 

The wine glasses are classically shaped, but with the 
durability of acrylic. 

Anda hardwood cheeseboard with companion cheese 
plane, wax-filled rustic green glass candles, and 176-page 
picnic menu and reci k complete the set. 

Individually, all these items would total almost $100. 
But as a part of the exclusive Crate and Barrel picnic hamper, 
they're just $73.95. 

So, if you haven't found the perfect picnic 
set, stop in soon. Because we finally did. Crate&Barre! 


Harvard Square in Cambridge, Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
and Copley Place in Boston, and The Mall at Chestnut Hill. 


LUXURY 
BU TLE RR} conpdomimiwm 
SCULPTURE PARK RENTALS 





THE 1 and 2 


bedroom. 
LONDs Fully 
ipped 

OHO OW deena 
LENOX, tastefully | 


LENOX furnished. 


Indoorand 

outdoor pools, hot tub, sauna, exercise 

<8 Sie # room, tennis. Beautiful setting on resort 
Contemporary Sculpture grounds 5 minutes to Tanglewood. 
by Robert Butler, Weekend, weekday, and weekly rentals. 


i : : : (full weeks only, July & August) 
on a hilltop surrounding his studio : hh ee oe . 


Ta greene CALL FOR RESERVATIONS 
or by Appointment 413-229-8924 


Shunpike Rd., Sheffield, MA (Call for Directions) 413-637-1469 


DESIGNER 
SHOWHOUSE 


SPRINGLAWN 


A Spectacular Gilded Age Mansion ¢ Kemble Street, Lenox 
Over 25 Rooms by Acclaimed Interior Designers 


To Benefit 


Ree SSeel 2 Oe RMA ST lee OMaN . 


Sunday, July 21 through Monday, September 2, 1991 Open daily 10am-5pm, Thursdays 'til 8pm 
Produced by Designer Showhouses, Inc., NYC For information: 413-637-1899 





Fy you are serious 
about the Sa 


you eaaTiGl Be at 
Walnut Hill. 


Artistic and Academic 
Excellence. 


Northfield Mount 
Hermon School 


NMH is one of the world’s top 
college preparatory schools: 
1,100 boys and girls from 45 
states and more than 70 
countries; dedicated faculty; 
7.6:1 student-teacher ratio; 
Advanced Placement courses in 
every discipline; comprehensive 
fine arts program; senior en- 
rollment in 150 colleges and 
universities annually, including 
the country’s most selective. 





Co ed, Grades 8-12, Day and Boarding. 
Professional Training in: Creative Writing, 
Music, Dance, Theatre, and Visual Arts. 
For further information call or write: 
Walnut Hill School 
12 Highland Street TW, Natick, MA 01760 
(508)653-4312 * FAX (508)653-9593 





Northfield, Massachusetts 01360 
413-498-531] 











EST. 1957 


RIVERBROOK 


Ice Glen Road 
Stockbridge, MA 01262 


(413) 298-4926 


Are you ensuring 
your child’s 
success? 


Williston Northampton provides 
opportunities for students to succeed 
in school, work, and life. 


A private residential facil- 
ity designed to provide a 
full range of academic, vo- 
cational and interpersonal 
Skills to women with de- 
velopmental disabilities. 
This gracious estate 
houses 22 ladies in a 
warm, family atmosphere. 
No upper age limit. 


Devoted teachers 


¢Challenging classes 
¢New athletics facilities 
eStrong fine and performing arts 


Students prosper here. Call us. 


The 
Williston 
Northampton 
School 


19 Payson Avenue, Easthampton, 
Mass., 01027 413/527-1520 





Boarding and day, grades 7-12 and postgraduate 


Be a Friend of Tanglewoo 


and enjoy special privileges all season long! 


Your support of the Annual Fund 


helps keep great music alive at 


Tanglewood, summer after 


SUMMEY. 


FRIEND'S MEMBERSHIP $50 


FAMILY MEMBERSHIP $75 
(includes children under 21) 


Enjoy concerts performed by student 
Fellows of the Tanglewood Music 
Center. Receive a 10% discount on 
purchases at the Glass House. Register 
for the popular 7alks & Walks lecture 
series. Receive the BSO's quarterly 
newsletter. 


TICKET MEMBERSHIP $750 


In addition, receive the 1992 Tangle- 
wood Advance Ticket Order Form next 
February, before tickets go on sale to 
the general public (for gifts received 
before 12/31/91). 


TENT CLUB MEMBERSHIP $250 


In addition, receive acknowledgement 
in the Tanglewood program book and 
enjoy the hospitality of the Tent Club— 
which provides bar service and picnic 
space on concert days. 
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PARKING MEMBERSHIP $350 


In addition, receive a permit for 
conveniently located parking areas. 


THE HIGHWOOD CLUB $500 


In addition, enjoy buffet dining at the 


Highwood Manor prior to weekend 
concerts. Receive silver card parking 
privileges at the Highwood Estate. 
Enjoy post-concert refreshments. 


THE KOUSSEVITZKY SOCIETY 
$1,500 and above 


In addition, enjoy pre-concert suppers 


at the Seranak Supper Club. Attend a 
gala patron dinner. Attend a closed 


rehearsal, preceded by a lecture and 
reception. Receive prominent recog- 
nition in the Tanglewood program 
book. Receive two tickets to each BSO 
Saturday Morning Open Rehearsal. 
Receive a pair of tickets to a Wednesday 
or Thursday Recital. Enjoy gold card 
parking privileges. Receive priority 
ticket assistance at the Tanglewood 
Friends Office. 


For further information, contact 
Susan E. Tomlin, Assistant Director 
of Development, (413) 637-1600 
or (617) 638-9251. 
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ANNUALS FUND 








YES! I want to become a Friend of Tanglewood for the 1991 season. 


Enclosed is my check for $ 
Name 


Address 


City 


to the Tanglewood Annual Fund. 


State 


Telephone 


Zip 


Please make your check payable to “Tanglewood Annual Fund”, c/o Boston Symphony Orchestra, Symphony Hall, 
Boston, MA 02115, or bring your gift to the Tanglewood Friends Office. 





Tuning up at Canyon Ranch. 


A stay at Canyon Ranch in 
Lenox, Massachusetts is always 
a good-way to get the body, 
mind and spirit in tune. And for 
creating total harmony, summer 
is an especially opportune sea- 
son. Summer is when Canyon 
Ranch joins forces with the 
most magnificent array of 
cultural events on the 
East Coast. You can 
stay at Canyon Ranch 
and sample Tanglewood 
and the many other 
exciting cultural events 
that make up _ the 
Summer Performing 
Arts program in the 
Berkshires. 

During the day, you can 
select from a wealth of choices 
including all the classes, services 
and activities that make Canyon 


Ranch much more than just a 
place to “stay and play”. Swim, 
hike, have a facial, enjoy a les- 
son in preparing a gourmet spa 
meal, indulge in a soothing 
herbal wrap or massage, then 
hop on a bike and roll on over 
to the Rockwell Museum or 


explore the home of Edith 
Wharton. In the evening 
treat your heart and soul 
to any of the marvelous 
performances the area 

@ has to offer. Come to 


ee aly Ona 


Canyon Berkshires this sum- 
Ranch 


mer. Challenge your 
® body. Soothe your 
spirit. And stimulate your mind. 


Call now for special summer 
packages 1-800-726-9900. 


Much more than a spa. A way of life. 
CANYON RANCH IN THE BERKSHIRESS“ ¢ CANYON RANCH TUCSON 









MULLIN-JONES 
IQUITIES 
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COUNTRY FRENCH 


525 So. Main St. (Rte. 7) 
Great Barrington, MA 01230 
413 e 528 e 4871 
10-5 Daily (Closed Tuesday) 


Antiques Direct from France 







WE HELP THEM 
GROW OLD GRACEFULLY 
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HAUPT © 
A multi-service arboricultural company. 


THE HAUPT TREE CO., Inc. 
Sheffield, MA 01257 
413-229-8565 1-800-TRI-TREE 


FOUR ACRES MOTEL 


Route 2, 199 Main St. 
Williamstown, MA 01267 
413-458-8158 





Just Up The Road From 
Tanglewood. Close to the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival 
and The Clark Art Institute. 
Large Attractive Rooms. 

No Minimum Stay. 


Your Hosts—The Wallace Family 


Gp ooo 





1991 Boston Symphony 
Association of Volunteers 
at Tanglewood 
Administrative Committee 


Co-Chairmen 
Mrs. Paul J. Hickey 
Mrs. William D. Larkin 
Secretary 
Dr. Gerard Fromm 


Executive Committee 
Mrs. Robert L. Singleton 
Mr. Joseph K. Handler 
Mrs. John C. Johnson 
Mrs. Anthony G. Massimiano 
Mrs. C. Jeffrey Cook 
Mrs. Gerard Fromm 


Administrative Committee 
Berkshire Day 
Mrs. C. Jeffrey Cook 
BSAV News 
Mrs. Eugene Leibowitz 
Business Friends 
Mr. Hilbert H. Finn 
Friends Reception 
Mrs. Craig W. Fischer 
Glass House 
Mrs. Jeanne S. Massimiano 
Highwood 
Mrs. Mark L. Selkowitz 
Mrs. Samuel L. Feder 
Historical Preservation 
Mrs. Gerard Fromm 
Kousseviutzky Shed Endowed Seats 


Mrs. Raymond H. Schneider 
Koussevitzky Society Annual Fund Events 


Mrs. Robert A. Wells 


Membership 
Mrs. Leonard Cohen 
Music Education 
Mrs. Kenneth Nash 
Opening Ceremonies 
Mrs. Dennis Draudt 
Phonathon 
Mr. Robert P. Curry 
Mr. Peter J. Larkin 
Seranak 
Mrs. Thomas S. Morse 
Student Parties 
Mr. and Mrs. Karl Lipsky 
Talks &° Walks 
Mrs. Leon L. Siegel 
Mrs. Raymond C. Woitkowski 
Tanglewood Party 1991 
Party 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph K. Handler 
Auction 
Mrs. George M. Elvin 
TMC Alumni Relations 
Mrs. Edward Mandell 
TMC Fellowship Luncheon 
Mrs. James G. Garivaltis 
Tour Guides 
Mrs. Archie Peace 
Mrs. Richard S. Berkson 
Ushers 
Mr. Bruce Callahan 
Youth Activities 
Ms. Maddy Baer 
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JACKEROOS 


The Best From Dowy Under 
COMPANY STORE 


Imports From... Australia, 
New Zealand & The 
South Sea Islands 


Authentic Outback Coats & Hats 
Sportswear and Accessories 


Exceptional Handcrafted 
Jewelry and Gifts 


Open 7 Days 


Rt. 7 & 20 * Brushwood Farm * Lenox 
413-637-8262 


Stores also in: Kent, CT ¢ Millerton, NY 
Cape Cod/Chatham, MA 





THE SHAKER LEGACY 


D ISCOVER the simplicity, harmony and 
beauty of Shaker life in this 200-year-old 
community known as “The City of Peace.” 
Tour 20 restored and authentically furnished 
buildings and a farm on 1200 scenic acres. 
Watch craftspeople at work in their shops. 
Enjoy Shaker dinners by candlelight . 


Special events in the Round Stone Barn 
include Hands to Work: Americana Artisans 
Craft Show on July 13 and 14 and the 11th 
Annual Antiques Show on August 24 and 25. 
Museum shops, café, changing exhibits and 
other events. 


Open daily, 9:30 am to 5:00 pm 


Junction of Routes 20 and 41, five miles west of 


downtown Pittsfield. (413) 443-0188 


HANCOCK 
SHAKER 
VILLAGE 
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THE BERKSHIRE HILTON- 
ALWAYS IN SEASON. 


eScenic mountain 
views : 
¢Central location »7 
close to all ¥ 
activities 
¢ Newly renova- 
ted guest rooms — ss 
*Casualandfine _ aE eae 
dining in our fi iii a 
two restaurants “2 ee 
¢Dancing and : 
entertainment 
*Indoor swimming pool, jacuzzi and sauna 
¢ Executive Level Concierge Floor 


Call (413) 499-2000 or 
1-800-Hiltons for reservations today! 


MI | 
BERKSHIRE HILTON 


Route 7 and West St. on Park Square, 
Pittsfield, MA 01201 
A Full-Service, Four-Season Hotel 





Je tibeltie Sellarehiuentca as 
All prices 25% -75% off 


Open Daily 


Rt. 7, Stockbridge 
Third house behind Red Lion Inn 





An Unparalleled Summer 
Opportunity For Youth 


This summer, for the twenty 
fourth season, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestraat Tanglewood 
is pleased to sponsor hundreds 
of middle school students from 
urban, suburban, and rural com- 
munitiés throughout Massa- 
chusetts for eight weeks ofun- — 
pafalléled arts and recreational 
activities. Other,participating 
area cultural institutions include 
the Berkshire Theatre Festival, 
Chesterwood, Clark Art Institute, 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, 
Shakespeare & Co., Williams 
College Museum ofvArt, and 
Williamstown Theatre Festival. 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra gratefully acknowledges the following contributors to Days in the Arts 1991: 
Charles Sumner Bird Foundation, Clipper Ship Foundation, Eastern Enterprises Foundation, Gerondelis Founda- 
tion, Inc., Greater Boston Hotel Aeeocation The Marilyn Brachman Hoffman Endowment, Kraft General Foods, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Sarah G. McCarthy Memorial Foundation, Property Capital Trust, Schrafft Charitable Trust, 
and many individuals who generously support the ey In addition, the follewing have contributed under the 
auspices of the Associated Grantmakers of Massachusetts: Anonymous, The Boston Globe Foundation, Jessie B. 
Cox Charitable Trust, Abbott and Dorothy H. Stevens Foundation, Charles Irwin Travelli Fund. 


For further information, please contact the Youth Activities Office, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Symphony Hall, 
Boston, MA 02115. 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra wishes to acknowledge these distinguished 
corporations and professional organizations for their outstanding and exemplary 
response in support of the orchestra’s needs during the current fiscal year. 


CORPORATE UNDERWRITERS 


NEC 
BSO North American & European Tours 


MCI 
Boston Pops Esplanade Orchestra Summer Tour 


Lexus 
Tanglewood Opening Night 


AT&T Foundation 
Tanglewood AT&T Commissions 


Country Curtains and The Red Lion Inn 
BSO Single Concert Sponsors 


TDK 
TDK Tanglewood Tickets for Children 





BUSINESS FRIENDS OF TANGLEWOOD 


Hilbert H. Finn, Chairman 


Leon L. Siegel, Berkshire Chairman 


David E. Birkhaeuser, Philip Freud, Irving Kronenberg, Regional Chairmen 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gratefully acknowledges these Business Friends 
of Tanglewood members for their generous and valuable support totaling $350 
and up during the 1991 fiscal year. Names that are capitalized recognize gifts of 
$1,500 or more. An eighth-note symbol (-) denotes support of $650-$ 1,499. 


Advertising 


CLARK LINSKY DESIGN, 


INC. 
Boston, MA (617) 262-1077 


Jaycole Advertising Inc. 


New York, NY (212) 533-6355 


Teletime Advertising 
Garden City, NY 
(516) 228-8383 


Automotive 


Central Berkshire New Car 


Dealers 
Pittsfield 442-1584 


Norman Baker Auto Sales 
Worcester, MA 
(508) 853-3730 


S&W Sales Co., Inc. 
Ridgewood, NY 
(718) 821-3060 


Tire Centers, Inc. 
Pittsfield 499-1371 


Banking 


City Savings Bank of 
Pittsfield 
Pittsfield 443-4421 


First National Bank of the 
Berkshires 
Lee 243-0115 


Great Barrington Savings 
Bank 
Great Barrington 528-1190 


- Joseph Madison Associates, 
Inc. 
Lanesboro 442-1654 


Lee Bank 
Lee 243-0117 


The Lenox National Bank 
Lenox 637-0017 


- Lenox Savings Bank 
Lenox 243-0147 


North Adams Hoosac 
Savings Bank 
North Adams 663-5353 


The Pittsfield Cooperative 
Bank 
Pittsfield 447-7304 


Beverage Sales/Consumer 
Goods/ Distribution 


Butler Wholesale Products 


Adams 743-3885 


The Fahey Beverage Co., 


Inc. 
Pittsfield 442-7313 


The Golub Foundation/ 
Price Chopper 
Supermarkets 

Schenectady, NY 

(518) 355-5000 


Goshen Wine & Spirits 
Goshen, CT (203) 491-2078 


J-L Distributors, Inc. 
Pittsfield 443-7185 


Stern & Company 
Hartford, CT 
(203) 527-5166 


Contracting/Building 


Emerson Contractors, Inc. 


Pittsfield 443-6447 


J.-H. MAXYMILLIAN, 
INC. 
Pittsfield 442-0853 


PETRICCA 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 
Pittsfield 442-6926 


Southern Berkshire 
Welding, Inc. 
Lenox 637-0639 


Peter D. Whitehead, Builder 
Great Barrington 528-3185 


»W.E. Williams Paving, Inc. 
West Stockbridge 232-7003 


Education 


Berkshire Country Day 


School 
Lenox 637-0755 


Berkshire Hills Regional 
School District 
Stockbridge 298-3711 


THE BERKSHIRE 
LEARNING CENTER 
Pittsfield 498-3392 


The John Dewey Academy 
Great Barrington 528-9800 


Miss Hall’s School 
Pittsfield 443-6401 


Valleyhead, Inc. 
Lenox 637-3635 


Williams College Executive 
Program 
Williamstown 597-2544 


High Technology/Electronics 


New Yorker Electronics Co., 
Inc. 

Mamaroneck, NY 

(914) 698-7600 


PHOENIX 
TECHNOLOGIES 
FOUNDATION 

Norwood, MA (617) 551-4361 


Energy/Fuel/Utilities 


Charles W. Agar; Inc. 
Great Barrington 528-0375 


’The Home Gas Corporation 
Great Barrington 528-1910 


Lipton Energy 
Pittsfield 443-9191 


O’Connell Oil Associates, 
Inc. 


Pittsfield 499-4800 
+ Santa Fuel, Inc. 

Bridgeport, CT 

(203) 367-3661 


Western Mass. Electric Co. 
Pittsfield 443-6411 


Engineering 

Apex Engineering 
Pittsfield 442-1414 
Robins Engineering, Inc. 


Little Silver, NJ 
(201) 842-8100 


Financial Services/ 
Accountants 


Arthur S. Zucker & Co. 


New York, NY (212) 683-4060 


Mark Friedman, CPA 
New York, NY (212) 484-7556 


H & R Block, Lee & 
Great Barrington 
Lee 528-4400 


A.L. Herst Associates, Inc. 
Princeton, NJ (609) 987-0445 


Income Growth Associates, 
Ine: 

Livingston, NJ 

(800) 232-4798 

Loveman Vigeant & Giardina 

Pittsfield 443-9122 


Sax, Macy, Fromm and Co. 
Clifton, NJ (201) 472-6250 


Sy Goldstein Brokerage Inc. 
North Hills, NY 
(516) 527-6222 


Insurance 


Biener Agency, Inc. 
Great Neck, NY 
(516) 482-7700 


Colt Insurance Agency, Inc. 
Pittsfield 445-5648 


CORA AND TED 
GINSBERG 
New York, NY (212) 239-0345 


The DeValle Agency 
Springfield 781-6850 


Reynolds, Barnes & Hebb, 
Inc. 


Pittsfield 447-7376 


Stevenson & Company 
Pittsfield 443-3581 


Legal 


+ Frank E. Antonucci 
Great Barrington 528-3836 


Cain, Hibbard, Myers & 
Cook 
Pittsfield 443-4771 


Denmark & Rumph, P.C. 
Pittsfield 637-4070 


Joel S. Greenberg, P.C. 
Pittsfield 499-2244 


Richard M. Howland, P.C. 
Amherst 549-4570 


Lester M. Shulklapper, Esq. 
New York, NY (212) 682-1211 


Rutberg & Heller 
Lenox 637-2255 


Bernard Turiel, United 
Capital Corp. 

South Plainfield, NJ 

(908) 756-3400 


Management/Business 
Consulting 


- Associated Investors Corp. 


New York, NY (212) 442-9020 


Canter, Achenbaum 
Associates, Inc. 
New York, NY (212) 751-9630 


Colonial Consulting 
Corporation, Inc. 
New York, NY (212) 307-1830 


Epsilon Data Management 
Pittsfield 499-2169 


Locklin Management Services 
Longmeadow 567-9365 


Manufacturing/Industrial 


A. Shapiro & Sons, Inc. 
North Adams 663-6525 


Berkshire Frame & Molding 
West Stockbridge 232-7866 


Butler Wholesale Products, 
Inc. 


Adams 743-3885 


? Davison Trading Company 


Holyoke 534-7748 


+ French Textiles 


Clifton, NJ (201) 835-4652 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Pittsfield 448-7110 


Laurel Steel, Inc. 
‘Toronto, ON 


Lee Lime Corporation 
Lee 243-0053 


? Ray Murray, Inc. 


Lee 243-2164 


+ Sheffield Plastics 


Sheffield 229-8711 


Media/Entertainment 


All Tickets, Inc. 
Fort Lee, NJ (201) 224-7400 


+ Berkshire Motion Picture 


Housatonic 274-6156 


ICM ARTISTS, LTD. 
New York, NY (212) 556-6814 


Kemble Properties 
Lenox 637-4088 


Media Marketing Assessment 
Westport, CT (203) 454-5584 


Medical/Science 


Arthur Schon, D.D.S. 
Scarsdale, NY (914) 725-5700 


Berkshire Anesthesiologists, 


ECe 
Pittsfield 499-0141 


Berkshire Orthopaedic 
Associates, Inc. 
Pittsfield 499-6600 


- Berkshire Physicians & 
Surgeons, P.C. 
Pittsfield 499-8501 


Galt & Shouldice Eye 
Associates, P.C. 
Pittsfield 445-4564 


DR. EUGENE LEIBOWITZ 
Pittsfield 443-2831 


Robert K. Rosenthal, M.D., 
PG: 
Newton, MA (617) 244-5908 


Royal Health Care Services 
Hicksville, NY (516) 935-8900 


Steven A. Silver, M.D., P.C. 
Pittsfield 443-7446 


Dr. Daniel M. Staub 
Otis 269-6355 


Walk-In Physicians 
Pittsfield 499-2921 


- Joseph Weinstein, D.D.S., 
P.C 


New York, NY (212) 927-1117 


ry 


Paper Products/Printing 


? Beloit Fiber Systems Division 
Dalton 443-5621 


BRM Associates, Inc. 
New York, NY (212) 249-0505 


C.T. Brigham Company 
Pittsfield 445-5646 


James River Corp., 
Curtis Division 
Adams 743-0290 


d Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Lee 243-1000 


LABEL ART, INC. 
Wilton, NH (800) 258-1050 


Laurin Publishing Co., Inc. 
Pittsfield 499-0514 


‘Mead Corporation/ 
Specialty Paper Division 
South Lee 243-1231 


)The Studley Press, Inc. 
Dalton 684-0441 


Walden Printing Company 
Walden, NY (914) 778-3575 


Real Estate 


Charlotte R. Isaacs Real 
Estate 
Stockbridge 298-3300 


Cohen & White Associates 
Lenox 637-1086 


Corashire Realty 
Great Barrington 528-0014 


The Curtis Shops 
Pittsfield 443-6033 


Evergreen Realty 
Lenox 637-3381 


Irene Dailey Real Estate 
Shefheld 229-6609 


Ruffer Real Estate 
Pittsfield 445-5661 


The Vomaco Company 
Great Barrington 528-4185 


Winkler Properties 
Bloomfield, CT 
(203) 243-2277 


Retail/Where to Shop 


Roslyn Bremer 
Canaan, NY (518) 781-4840 


Carr Brothers Hardware 
Pittsfield 443-5611 


COUNTRY CURTAINS 
Stockbridge 298-3921 


Crescent Creamery 
Pittsfield 445-4548 


Dettinger Lumber Co., Inc. 
Pittsfield 442-6916 


DRESSER-HULL 
COMPANY 
Lee 243-1400 


Elise Farar 
Ikenox 637-1131 


Hagyard Pharmacy 
Lenox 637-0048 


Henry B. Holt Gallery, inc. 
Lee 243-3184 


KAY BEE TOY STORES 
Pittsfield 499-0086 


La Petite Femme 
Philadelphia, PA 
(215) 969-4501 
Lenox Kites 
Lenox 637-2115 


Loehmann’s 
Bronx, NY (212) 409-2000 


McClelland Drug Store 
Lee 243-0135 

Monterey General Store 
Monterey 528-4437 


Rothman’s, Union Square 
New York, NY (212) 777-7400 


Sawyer Antiques 
West Stockbridge 232-7062 


Stone’s Throw Antiques 
Lenox 637-2733 


‘Talbots 
Lenox 637-3567 


Ward’s Nursery & Garden 
Center 
Great Barrington 528-0166 


- WEBS Yarn Merchants 
Amherst 253-2580 


Wynn A. Sayman Antiques 
Richmond 698-2272 


YANKEE CANDLE 
COMPANY 
Lenox 665-8306 


Services 


Adams Laundry Company 


Adams 743-0505 


Bartlett Tree Experts 
Springfield 732-7258 


Berkshire Retirement Home 


Pittsfield 445-4056 


Covenant Foundation 
Chestnut Hill, MA 
(617) 566-1323 


Dery Funeral Home 
Pittsfield 443-9151 


Foresight Land Services 
Pittsfield 443-7136 


General Systems Company 
Pittsfield 499-2880 


The Haupt Tree Company 
Sheffield 229-8565 


Hickey-Birches Funeral 
Home 
Great Barrington 528-3080 


Ki Sales, Inc. 

Ramsey, NJ (201) 934-7919 
Photo Shop, Inc. 

Pittsfield 442-6411 


Security Self Storage 
Pittsfield 445-5181 


- Servicemaster of the 
Berkshires 
Pittsfield 445-5678 


Tourism/Resorts/Camps 


Bonnie Brae Cabins & 
Campsites 
Pittsfield 443-4571 


- Butternut Basin 
Great Barrington 528-2000 


Where to Eat 


Church Street Cafe 
Lenox 637-2745 


THE RED LION INN 
Stockbridge 298-5545 


Samel’s Deli Shop 
Pittsfied 442-5927 


? Shaker Mill Tavern 
West Stockbridge 232-8565 


Where To Stay 


Apple Tree Inn & 
Restaurant 


Lenox 637-1477 


Berkshire Hilton Inn 
Pittsfield 499-2000 


The Birchwood Inn 
Lenox 637-2600 


+ Blantyre 
Lenox 637-3556 


Brook Farm Inn 


Lenox 637-3013 


+ Cliffwood Inn 
Lenox 637-3330 


Cranwell Resort & 
Conference Center 
Lenox 637-1364 


+The Gables Inn 
Lenox 637-2532 


Garden Gables Inn 
Lenox 637-0193 


Monument Mountain 
Motel, Inc. 
Great Barrington 528-3272 


THE RED LION INN 
Stockbridge 298-5545 


Rookwood Inn 
Lenox 637-9750 


Susse Chalet 
Lenox 637-3560 


The Village Inn 
Lenox 637-0020 


2 Walker House 
Lenox 637-1271 


Wheatleigh Hotel & 
Restaurant 


Lenox 637-0610 


The Williams Inn 
Williamstown 458-9371 


- Windflower Inn, Inc. 
Great Barrington 528-2720 


Other 


AKC Fund, Inc. 
New York, NY (212) 737-1011 


Berkshire Hills Conference 
Pittsfield 443-9186 


Boyd Converting Company, 
Inc. 


South Lee 243-2200 


Culinary Classics 
New York, NY (212) 873-2434 


‘The Havers 
Upper Montclair, NJ 
(201) 746-4813 


The Ivey Company/ 
Willowood 
Great Barrington 528-4560 


Mass Machinery, Inc. 
Pittsfield 499-3200 


Perfect Harmony 


Retirement living in tune with your lifestyle. 


An arrangement composed just 
for you. From designing your 
apartment home to choosing the 
tempo of your lifestyle, you'll 
find that Fuller Village in historic 
Milton offers an opportunity to 
orchestrate your 
own score. Enjoy 
gracious living and 
dining. Meet new 
friends as you walk 


FULLERVILLAGE 


and discover new talents in the 
music room or on the putting 
green. Experience security and 
peace of mind with the complete 
health care available to you at all 
times. Live a life full of pleasure 
and independence, 
free of burdens. 
Fuller Village. A 
perfect arrange- 
ment, perfectly in 











the garden paths, Sr 


Vana 


tune with you. 


Look forward to a Fuller lifestyle. 


FULLER VILLAGE IN MILTON 
617-333-0026 





FOR FINANCIAL 
SERVICES. 
TAKE A LOOK AT 
OUR REPERTOIRE. 


Fidelity Investments is your center for solid unbiased investment 
information with more than 40 years of experience and a full range 
of investment opportunities, including stocks, mutual funds, retirement 
products and much more. Plus commission savings of up to 76%* on 
stock and option transactions. That’s music to anyone's ears. 


Visit an Investor Center near you: 
Boston, MA New Haven, CT 
21 Congress Street One Century Tower 
Burlington, MA 265 Church Street 
101 Cambridge Street Stamford, CT 
44 Front Street Burlington, VT 
Suite 100 Courthouse Plaza 
Hartford, CT 19) Main Street 
City Plaza II Portland, ME 
153 Trumbull Street 107 Exchange Street 


or call: 


1-800-544-9797 


Fidelity Investments ° 


CODE: TD/NEW/070191 
Fidelity Brokerage Services, Inc. Member NYSE/SIPC 
*Based on an October 1990 survey of full-cost brokers. Minimum commission $36. 





The Stig Is Set for the Parte Vacation 
Whether you're staying with us or just close by, Cranwell has everything all 
set for you to enjoy the perfect vacation in the Berkshires. You may dine in our 
elegant restaurant, golf on our 6,402 yard, par 70, 18-hole championship course, 
play tennis on our private clay courts, swim in our heated pool or simply relax 

and enjoy the spectacular scenery of the surrounding Berkshire countryside 
from our Rose Terrace. Our facilities are open to the public as well as to our 
guests. 

So, if you're eager to open the curtain on the perfect vacation, join us here at 
Cranwell. For more information, call (413) 637-1364. 
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ROUTE 20, LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS 01240 


Managed by Corcoran Jennison Companies 
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specializing in 
ART +» ARCHITECTURE + DESIGN + TRAVEL 
PHOTOGRAPHY * COOKERY * GARDENING 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS » NEW RELEASES 
CLASSICAL AND INTERNATIONAL CDs & TAPES 


To receive a free catalog call toll free 
1-800-52-BOOKS 
Monday — Friday, 9:00 — 5:00 EST 
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JULY AT TANGLEWOOD 





Wednesday, July 3, at 8:30 
JUILLIARD STRING QUARTET 


BACH Die Kunst der Fuge 





Thursday, July 4 
Independence Day Festivities 
Afternoon events begin at 3:30 


AN EVENING WITH BOB DYLAN at 7 


Fireworks to follow concert 





Friday, July 5, at 7 (Prelude) 


EMANUEL AX, piano 
MEMBERS OF THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Music of Mahler and Schumann 





Friday, July 5, at 9 
In Memory of Leonard Bernstein 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI OZAWA, conductor 

HILDEGARD BEHRENS, soprano 

JESSYE NORMAN, soprano 

TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL CHORUS, 
JOHN OLIVER, conductor 


MAHLER Symphony No. 2, Resurrection 





Saturday, July 6, at 8:30 
In Memory of Leonard Bernstein 
To benefit the Tanglewood Music Center 


TANGLEWOOD MUSIC CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI OZAWA, OLIVER KNUSSEN, 
and CARL ST. CLAIR, conductors 

JUNE ANDERSON, HILDEGARD 
BEHRENS, and JESSYE NORMAN, 
sopranos 

THOMAS HAMPSON, baritone 

LEON FLEISHER, piano 

BOBBY SHORT TRIO 


BERNSTEIN Benediction; “Glitter and 
Be Gay” from Candide 
MAHLER Three songs from Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn 
WAGNER “Liebestod” from Tristan und Isolde 
BERNSTEIN Songs 
BERNSTEIN Symphony No. 1, Jeremiah 





Sunday, July 7, at 2:30 

In Memory of Leonard Bernstein 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI OZAWA, conductor 

ITZHAK PERLMAN, violin 


JUNE ANDERSON, soprano 

THOMAS HAMPSON, baritone 

TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL CHORUS, 
JOHN OLIVER, conductor 


HAAS Study for String Orchestra 
MOZART Violin Concerto No. 3 
BRAHMS A German Requiem 


Wednesday, July 10, at 8:30 


HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY 
ORCHESTRA 

CHRISTOPHER HOGWOOD, conductor 

ROBERT LEVIN, fortepiano 


MOZART Symphony No. 29; 
Piano Concerto No. 19 in F, K.459; 
Rondo in A for piano and orchestra, K.386 
LEVIN Improvised Theme and Variations 
on a submitted theme, for piano 


Friday, July 12, at 7 (Prelude) 


JOSHUA BELL, violin 
HAWTHORNE STRING QUARTET 
MEMBERS OF THE 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ULLMANN String Quartet No. 3, Op. 43 
MENDELSSOHN Octet in E-flat for 
strings, Op. 20 


Friday, July 12, at 9 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
JOHN NELSON, conductor 
JOSHUA BELL, violin 


MOZART Ballet music from [domeneo 
MENDELSSOHN Violin Concerto 
BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 2 





Saturday, July 13, at 8:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI OZAWA, conductor 
ANTHONY ROLFE JOHNSON, tenor 
FREDERICA VON STADE, mezzo-soprano 
RENEE FLEMING, soprano 
HILDEGARD BEHRENS, soprano 
DOUGLAS JOHNSON, tenor 
JOHN HORTON MURRAY, tenor 
JAMES COURTNEY, bass 
TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL CHORUS, 
JOHN OLIVER, conductor 


MOZART Idomeneo, King of Crete 


Concert staging by David Kneuss 
Design by John Michael Deegan and 
Sarah G. Conly 


The 


Sunday, July 14, at 2:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
JOHN NELSON, conductor 
IMOGEN COOPER, piano 


STRAVINSKY Pulcinella Suite 

MOZART Piano concerto No. 18 in B-flat, 
K.456 

MENDELSSOHN Symphony No. 4, Jtalian 


Tuesday, July 16, at 8:30 


BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA 
JOHN WILLIAMS, conductor 


Wednesday, July 17, at 8:30 


FREDERICA VON STADE, mezzo-soprano 
MARTIN KATZ, piano 


Music of Respighi, Puccini, Pizzetti, 
Schubert, Mozart, Messiaen, Honegger, 
Satie, Poulenc, and Schoenberg 


Everything. 


LIZ CLAIBORNE ® JONES NEW YORK ® CALVIN KLEIN ® POLO 
GUCCI ™ PENDLETON ® ESPRIT ® GUESS ® COACH 


Cg 


BERKSHIRE MALL ® RTE 8 ® LANESBORO 





Friday, July 19, at 7 (Prelude) 


TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL CHORUS 
JOHN OLIVER, conductor 


Music of Schein, Scheidt, and Monteverdi 


Friday, July 19, at 9 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI OZAWA, conductor 
EVGENY KISSIN, piano 


DRUCKMAN Overture (world premiere; 
commissioned by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of the Tanglewood Music Center in 1990) 

MOZART Piano Concerto No. 27 in B-flat, 
K.595 

BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 8 


Saturday, July 20, at 8:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ROGER NORRINGTON, conductor 
JAMES GALWAY, flute 


ROSSINI Overture to William Tell 
KHACHATURIAN Flute Concerto 


MENDELSSOHN Symphony No. 3, Scottesh 


Sunday, July 21, at 2:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
HELMUTH RILLING, conductor 

RICHARD GOODE, piano 

PHYLLIS BRYN-JULSON, soprano 

INGEBORG DANZ, mezzo-soprano 

STANFORD OLSEN, tenor 

JOHN CHEEK, bass-baritone 

TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL CHORUS, 
JOHN OLIVER, conductor 


MOZART Venite popult; Piano Concerto 
No. 23 in A, K.488 

BACH Cantata No. 26, Ach wie fliichtig; 
Cantata No. 149, Man singet mit Freude 
vom Sieg 


Thursday, July 25, at 8:30 


BENITA VALENTE, soprano 
MALCOLM BILSON, fortepiano 
DANIEL STEPNER, violin 

DAVID MILLER, viola 

MYRON LUTZKE, cello 
MICHAEL WILLENS, double bass 


All-Schubert program, including songs, 
two Impromptus, and the Quintet in A 
for piano and strings, D.667, Trout 


Friday, July 26, at 7 (Prelude) 
MALCOLM LOWE, violin 
PAUL BADURA-SKODA, piano 


Music of Mozart and Beethoven 


Friday, July 26, at 9 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
LEONARD SLATKIN, conductor 
ALICIA DE LARROCHA, piano 


POULENC Swite francaise 

MOZART Piano Concerto No. 24 in 
C minor, K.491 

BERNSTEIN Prelude, Fugue, and Riffs 

COPLAND Appalachian Spring 


Saturday, July 27, at 8:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SIMON RATTLE, conductor 


MAHLER Symphony No. 7 


Sunday, July 28, at 2:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
LEONARD SLATKIN, conductor 
PAUL BADURA-SKODA, piano 


COPLAND Symphonic Ode 

MOZART Piano Concerto No. 22 in E-flat, 
K.482 

TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 4 


Programs and artists subject to change. 


Years of Excellence 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


‘TANGLEWOOD INSTITUTE 
1966-I99QI 


“The eagerness and joy with 
which the Boston University 
Young Artists Orchestra 
absorbed every musical 
moment gave me great 
gratification and hope for 
American youth.” 

— LEONARD BERNSTEIN 





Young Artists Programs 
Instrumental Program 


Quartet Program 





Piano Program 


Vocal Program Tanglew@d 
Composition Program Music 
Institute Seminars Center 


Clarinet Seminar 
For further information or 


Empire Brass Seminar 
iS a catalogue please contact: 


Flute Seminar 
Boston University 


Harp Seminar 
Applied Music Study/ 
Listening and 
Analysis Seminar 


Tanglewood Institute 

855 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 

Adult Music Seminar Telephone: 617/353-3385 





The Boston University Tanglewood Institute operates as a component of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s Tanglewood Music Center. 


An equal opportunity, affirmative action institution. 


TANGLEWOOD MUSIC CENTER 
Leon Fleisher, Artistic Director 
1991 Concert Schedule 


Sunday, June 30, at 6 p.m. 
Tanglewood Music Center 
Opening Exercises 
(admission free; 

open to the public) 


Tuesday, July 2, at 8:30 p.m. 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
Seiji Ozawa and Conducting Fellows 
conducting 
Program to include 
Wagner “Liebestod” from Tristan und Isolde 
Bernstein Symphony No. 1, Jeremiah 


Saturday, July 6, at 8:30 p.m. (Shed)* 

In memory of Leonard Bernstein 

To benefit the Tanglewood Music Center 

Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 

Seiji Ozawa, Oliver Knussen, and 
Carl St. Clair conducting 

June Anderson, Hildegard Behrens, 
and Jessye Norman, sopranos 

Thomas Hampson, baritone 

Leon Fleisher, piano 

Bobby Short Trio 

Music of Bernstein, Mahler, Wagner, 
and Gerswhin 


Sunday, July 7, at 10 a.m. 
Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 


Sunday, July 7, at 8:30 p.m. 
Sonata Recital—TMC Fellows 


Monday, July 8, at 8:30 p.m. 
Voice Recital— TMC Fellows 


Tuesday, July 9, at 8:30 p.m. 
Sonata Recital—TMC Fellows 


Saturday, July 13, at 2 p.m. 
BERKSHIRE DAY: admission free 
to Berkshire County residents 
BUTI Young Artists Orchestra 
Zuohuang Chen conducting 


Sunday, July 14, at 10 a.m. 
Chamber Music— TMC Fellows 


Sunday, July 14, at 8:30 p.m. 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
Gustav Meier and Conducting Fellows 

conducting 
Emanuel Ax, piano 
Program to include Mozart 
Piano Concerto No. 9 in E-flat, K.271 


Monday, July 15, at 8:30 p.m. 

Voice Recital—TMC Fellows 
Thursday, July 18, at 8:30 p.m. 

Chamber Music—BUTI Young Artists 


Saturday, July 20, at 2 p.m. 
Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 


Sunday, July 21, at 10 a.m. 
Chamber Music— TMC Fellows 


Sunday, July 21, at 8:30 p.m. 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
Simon Rattle and Conducting Fellows 

conducting 
Program to include 
Bruckner Symphony No. 7 


Tuesday, July 23, at 8:30 p.m. 
Chamber Music—BUTI Young Artists 


Wednesday, July 24, at 8:30 p.m. 
Vocal and Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 


Saturday, July 27, at 2 p.m. 
BUTI Young Artists Orchestra and Chorus 
Robert Spano and Steven Lipsitt conducting 


Sunday, July 28, at 10 a.m. 
Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 


Sunday, July 28, at 8:30 p.m. 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
Leon Fleisher and Conducting Fellows 

conducting 
Program to include 
Schubert Symphony No. 5 


Tuesday, July 30, at 8:30 p.m. 
Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 


Wednesday, July 31, at 8:30 p.m. 
Voice Recital—TMC Fellows 


Thursday, August 1, through 

Wednesday, August 7 
FESTIVAL OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC, 
OLIVER KNUSSEN, director 


Thursday, August I, at 8:30 p.m.* 
BOSTON COMPOSERS QUARTET 
ELISE ROSS, soprano 
EMANUEL AX, piano 
SIMON RATTLE, conductor 
MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Music of Kirchner, Woolf, and 
Schoenberg 
Saturday, August 3, at 10:30 a.m. 
TMC FELLOWS 
Music of Imbrie, Weir, Wyner, and Ruders 

Saturday, August 3, at 8:30 p.m. (Shed)* 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
GRANT LLEWELLYN conducting 
Program to include music of Judith Weir 
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Discover Privacy and Serenity 
at Windemere in the Berkshires. 


Only 22 Hours from Manhattan and Boston. 


The people who buy a country home at Windemere have 
a desire for privacy. Each is custom built on five or more 
secluded acres. Windemere people can also be active: 
minutes away are skiing, 
golf and tennis. They 
=, can also swim or Sail in 
% Windemere’s own 100 
‘acre lake. At day’s end, 
they can come home and 
swim in their own private indoor pool (see photo) and then 
enjoy gourmet dining in nearby Lenox. 

Interested? Call 413-229-8330 for a private inspection 


O Tr b TO chure This ad is not an offering to sell. Complete terms are in an offering plan available from sponsor. 


© Windemere Lake Corporation 1991 


SOUTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 01259 / 413-229-8330 






Sunday, August 4, at 10 a.m. 
TMC FELLOWS 
Music of Ran, Bresnick, Imbrie, 
and Matthews 
Sunday, August 4, at 8:30 p.m. 
TMC FELLOWS 
Music of Birtwistle and Gibson 
Monday, August 5, at 8:30 p.m. 
COLLAGE NEW MUSIC 
Music of Child, Lazaroff, Knussen, 
and Imbrie 
Tuesday, August 6, at 8:30 p.m. 
TMC FELLOWS 


Music of Ligeti, Ford, Matthews, and Zuidam 


Wednesday, August 7, at 8:30 p.m. 
TANGLEWOOD MUSIC CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 
OLIVER KNUSSEN, conducting 
PHYLLIS BRYN-JULSON, soprano 
Music of Imbrie, Yarnell, and Del Tredici 


Saturday, August 10, at 2 p.m. 
BUTI Young Artists Orchestra 
David Hoose conducting 
Yo-Yo Ma, cello 
Celebrating the 25th anniversary of 
the Boston University Tanglewood 
Institute 


Schedule subject to change. 


Current information available each week 
at the Tanglewood Main Gate. 


Except as noted, seats are unreserved and 
available one hour before concert time 
for a contribution of $5 ($6 for orches- 
tra concerts). Tanglewood Friends are 
admitted without charge. Unless so 


stated, all concerts are held in the Theatre- 


Concert Hall or Chamber Music Hall. 


*Tanglewood Festival ticket required; 
available at the Tanglewood box office 





Sunday, August 11, at 10 a.m. 
Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 
Sunday, August 11, at 8:30 p.m. 
Voice Recital— TMC Fellows 
Monday, August 12, at 8:30 p.m. 
Lion’s Gate Trio 
(TMC Fellowship Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence) 
Wednesday, August 14* 
TANGLEWOOD ON PARADE 


‘To benefit the Tanglewood Music Center 


Afternoon events begin at 2:30 p.m. 
Gala concert at 8 p.m. in the 
Koussevitzky Music Shed 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
Seiji Ozawa, Charles Dutoit, and 
Leon Fleisher conducting 
Program to include 
Tchaikovsky 18/2 Overture 


Saturday, August 17, at 2 p.m. 
Chamber Music—BUTI Young Artists 


Saturday, August 18, at 10 a.m. 
Chamber Music— TMC Fellows 


Sunday, August 18, at 8:30 p.m. 
Voice Recital— TMC Fellows 


Monday, August 19, at 8:30 p.m. 
Westbrook String Quartet 
(TMC Fellowship Program 

Ensemble-in-Residence) 


Tuesday, August 20, at 8:30 p.m. 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
Marek Janowski and Conducting 

Fellows conducting 
Program to include music of 
Berg and Strauss 


Wednesday, August 21, at 8:30 p.m. 
Chamber Music—BUTI Young Artists 


Saturday, August 24, at 2 p.m. 
BUTI Young Artists Orchestra 
Larry Rachleff conducting 
Maria Clodes Jaquaribe, piano 
Program to include Mozart 
Piano Concerto No. 16 in D, K.451 


Programs designated “IMC Fellows” are performed by members of the Tanglewood Music 
Center Fellowship Program for advanced young performers 18 years of age and older. 
The Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra is made up of members of the Fellowship Program. 


Programs designated “BUTI Young Artists” are performed by members of the Boston 
University Tanglewood Institute Young Artists Instrumental and Vocal Programs for high- 


school age musicians. 


“Tanglewood on Parade” is a day-long series of concert performances and other events 
highlighting the entire spectrum of Tanglewood performance activities, including the 
Tanglewood Music Center Fellowship Program, the Boston University Tanglewood Institute 
Young Artists Program, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The July 6 tribute to 
Leonard Bernstein and “Tanglewood on Parade” are presented as a benefit for the Tangle- 
wood Music Center. Tickets are required and are available at the Tanglewood box office. 


Berkshire Restaurant Guide 


Lenox 


DINE IN AN AUTHENTIC INN 


just one mile from Tanglewood 


COUNTRY BREAKFAST, ENGLISH TEA, 
SAVORY DINNER, AFTER-CONCERT MENU 
Bistro dining in the Tavern 


16 CHURCH ST., LENOX. RESERVATIONS: 637-0020 










Antonio and Caterina Gallo, 
Proprietors 








(413) 637-9894 
: 637-1050 


Under Open after 


Tanglewood 
RISTORANTE 


10-12 pm 
15 FRANKLIN STREET LENOX, MA 





Lunch- Linner- Sunday Erunch 
Cafe Menu- Light Fare 


Open 7 Days 
637 - 4°218" 





| & 
21% Main Street 


SZECHUAN 
MANDARIN 

& HUNAN STYLE 
CHINESE CUISINE 


@ 
® PRIVATE PARTIES 8 


® NOMSG USED 


499-0660 


664 PITTSFIELD AVE., LENOX 





® COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
® OPEN 7 DAYS 


FULL MENU 
TAKE-OUT SERVICE 
















Award winning continental 
cuisine is served daily 
from 11:30 A. M. 


New Ashford, 
Located midway between 
Williamstown and Pittsfield 
on U. S. Route 7. Call (413)458-3465 for reservations. 








413-243-4500 
) 


A Serious Steakhouse 


Route 20-E.Lee/ Becket Line 
on Greenwater Pond 


Rt.23, South Egremont, MA + 413-528-3469 
(Open 7 Nights) 





Aged hand-cut steaks + Fresh 
seafood « Prime Rib - A.H.A 
approved Heart-Healthy Cuisine 


~~  *k  * 
Fabulous Sunday Brunch Buffet 
10:30 am-2:00 pm 


"The Best in the Berkshires’’ 


“DAKOTA: 


Rte. 7, Pittsfield’ Lenox Line 
499-7900 


Dinner served 4:30-10 Mon-Thurs 
4:30-11 Fri & Sat, 4-10 Sun 





West Stockbridge 


Chicken * Pasta * Seafood * Steaks 
Creative Pizza * Take Home Cooking * Country Fresh Salad Bar 
DELUXE ROOMS & SUITES 
(413) 232-8565 * 800-322-8565 * Main St. West Stockbridge 








Dinner Seven Days 5:00-11:30 
Classic! Provincial French Cuisine 


Brasserie Alexandra 


West Stockbridge 
Reservations Suggested. 232-4661 





LUNCH AND DINNER 
REGULAR AND VEGETARIAN MENU 


Ses EXPRESSI wc 





On Hie : 
BEETHOVEN riinutes 
mons West Stockbridge, mass wate 
10:00-6:30 Seay LAs Sy we 


413-232-7728 
OZEN YOGURT 


outdoor cafe 
fresh baked goods pee 
mastercard & visa accepted FR: 








Fine Italian Cuisine 
Wide-variety lunch menu 
Homemade desserts 
Serving after 10p.m. & 


symphony 


ELM STREET, STOCKBRIDGE, MA 01262 (413) 298-3530 


KINTARO 


Japanese Restaurant 
/, SUSHI BAR 
413°528 6007 


286 MAIN ST., GT. BARRINGTON, MA 01230 










10 Castle Street 


Great Barrington 
413-528-5244 
Next to Mahaiwe Theatre 


We also cater weddings, private parties 











French Cuisine 

and Provincial Cooking 
"The Best French Restaurant in the Berkshires" . 
Queechy Lake, Canaan, NY (518) 781-4451 









Ask the people of Kimball 
Farms what they like most 
about living here and often 
you'll hear... “the security, the 
vitality and most of all, the 
good friends we've made.” 


There's a unique spirit to this 
LifeCare community. From 
the privacy and independence 
of your own home to the 
intellectual stimulation of 
friends, Kimball Farms offers 
you the best of all worlds. 


xperience it all in a gracious New 
England country setting. To find out 
more, please contact us at Kimball Farms. 


Retirement As 
It Was Meant Io Be 


193 Walker Street, Lenox, MA 01240 (413) 637-4684 (800) 283-0061 





If you haven’t seen Cohoes lately... 
you don’t know what you're missing! 


An incredible selection of the newest, top name 

men’s and women’s clothing, accessories and shoes. 
Unique gifts. Terrific children’s clothing and furniture too. 
All at the great everyday savings that make us famous. 
You haven't seen affordable until you’ve seen Cohoes! 





Cohoes & CohoesKids, Cohoes, NY. 


A quick & easy trip from the Berkshires Mon-Fri 10-9 


on I-90 West to I-787 North to the end. Sat 10-6 and 
Phone (518) 237-0524. Use the new CohoesCard, Sun 12-5 with 
extended 


MasterCard, VISA, American Express, 


cash or personal check. August hours 


The great Italian artists 
By ierec@ tenet icy 













-PASTENE } 


BRAND 









PURE ITALIAN 


OLIVE OIL 





‘they're not alone. Because everyone knows imported 
 Pastene Olive Oil helps turn meals into masterpieces 
So support the arts and stock up with Pastene. 


Pastene Wine and Food, Somerville, MA 02143 


